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CHAPTEE XXYI. 

It was a year and more before Mr. CPNeil re- 
turned. When he had first gone away, he had 
talked of three months^ absence, then of six, 
then of nine ; but the business which had brought 
him to America lingered on with distracting 
slowness, and latterly he had given up fixing any 
definite date for his return. For the last few 
weeks, indeed, there had been no letter fi:*om him 
at all, and his mother was fretting and fuming 
over this strange silence. 

" Perhaps he is ill, or some accident has hap- 
pened; or perhaps even they have killed him,^^ 
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she announced one evening to Ethel waking up 
with her usual vivacity from her after-dinner 
nap. "I tell you, child, something dreadful 
must have occurred/^ 

This was, as we know, Mrs. O^NeU^s hour of 
horrors. Ever since her son's departure, about 
an hour every evening had been devoted to the 
most desponding and gloomy views concerning 
his welfare. Eecently they had assumed a 
darker hue even than usual; but this last sug- 
gestion was a climax at which her companion 
could not help laughing. 

" Killed him V^ she cried. '^ Is he Hot in New 
York ? and who on earth is there in New York 
likely to kill him V^ she inquired. 

Mrs. CPNeil looked mysterious. 

" I have just had a dream,'' she said ; ^^ that is 
to say," hastily correcting herself, for if she were 
to be put on the rack she would never acknow- 
ledge this after-dinner nap, ^' I dreamt last night 
that Arthur was murdered ; yes, child, murdered. 
And by whom do you think? By that bad 
woman Ernestine." 

'' Oh, Mrs. O'Neil I" 
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^'A fact, child; a fact. God forgive me for 
saying it, but she would be capable of it. I 
verily believe that she would, and you know why 
too, for you know all our secrets. If Ernestine 
(yNeil once knew that that unfortunate creature 
Bridget had betrayed her, if she once thought 
that Arthur had got into his possession any 
proofs — ^indubitable proofs, such as must and do 
exist of her wicked imposture — then she^d stop 
at nothing; on my honour, I do not think she 
would.'^ 

^^I thought Madame (yNeU was in Paris,^^ 
Ethel observed coldly. 

^^God knows where she is; sometimes she is 
hOTe, sometimes there. In one of Arthur's 
letters a month or two ago, he mentioned that she 
actually was in, or coming to New York, to dog 
and watch that poor creature to the last, to 
terrify the last chance which God in his mercy 
would give her- to save her wretched soul.'' 

Ethel shuddered. 

^' Mrs. O'Neil, I don't, I can't, I never shall 
believe that your daughter-in-law is the wicked 
woman yoa pretend." 

b2 
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Mrs. O^Neil jumped up like a shot, her fair 
cheeks aU aflame, and hef trim Uttle figure trem- 
bling. 

^^You don^t! you can^t! Then what do you 
believe, child ? Do you believe that we are liars 
and impostors, or that they are ?" 

Which did she believe indeed ? Ethel groaned 
in spirit. Dark and perplexing as ever was that 
terrible, perplexing puzzle. No ray of light had 
dawned upon it yet; at least, none that would 
satisfy her, none that would either humble the 
pride or shake the fidelity which held her judg- 
ment still in suspense and would not allow her 
to acknowledge that she had made a great and 
egregious mistake. Strange to say, long as she 
had now lived with Mrs. O'Neil, this was the 
first time, since that old, miserable, stormy time 
at Nice, when skirmishes and battles were the 
order of the day, that she had actually been once 
more brought face to face with the despairingly 
strong immovable position, — ^who was right ? who 
was wrong ? Upon the day when Colonel Mild- 
may's will had been read, and Mr. O'Neil had 
been appointed the young girPs guardian, he 
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had gravely, solemnly even, implored his mother 
to promise him that so long as Ethel lived under 
his roof as his ward, no attempt should be made 
to induce her to desert the side which she had 
chosen to adopt in the great family feud. He 
himself was resolved scrupulously to avoid any 
approach to the question; and Mrs. O'Neil had 
given the promise, and, extraordinary to relate, 
kept it — ^kept it till to-night, when, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, the two ladies found themr 
selves face to face opposite the impregnable 
fortress, their swords flashing from their scab- 
bards, their martial spirit aroused, in the warlike 
attitude of old. 

One, two, three, and away ! Another minute, 
and they would have probably rushed into the 
thick of the fray. Probably, too, the fight would 
have arisen just as much fipom dulness and ermui 
as anything else, for there certainly was no espe- 
cial reason why, after months and months of 
scrupulous observance of the tacit truce which 
had been estabHshed between them, they should 
have selected this particular evening for a skir- 
mish. Probably, too, they were both at heart 
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more of the same way of thinkmg than one of 
them — ^a self-willed, self-opiniated, high-spirited 
young person — would have^ for a hundred-pound 
note, chosen to confess. 

It is a calumny often and loudly asserted 
against the fair sex that the absence of the male 
element from the domestic hearth is apt to foster 
belligerent tendencies ; and that it is a calumny 
is proved by the fact that Ethel and Mrs. (VNeil 
had lived tSte-a-tete together for nearly a twelve- 
month and had yet never had a serious quarrel. 
But to-night mischief was in the air. The day 
had been long and dull. Probably they were 
beginning to weary ever so little of one another^s 
undisturbed society. Perhaps, too, both being 
of a pugnacious temperament, they had sud- 
denly become alive to the absolute necessity of a 
break of some sort or other in the monotony of 
their amicable intercourse. 

One, two, three, and — 

^^God bless my soul!'* suddenly cried Mrs. 
O^Neil. ^' What in the world is Max barking in 
that fashion, just like a lunatic, for ? Call Paddy, 
child! call John! call Flaherty! There must 
be thieves in the place.'* 
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Ethel had started up from her low stool at 
Mrs. O^Neil's feet and was standing like a statue 
in the middle of the room. 

"Max is barking a welcome/^ she said, ''not 
a warning. It is some one he knows. Who can 
it be V 

And at that very moment, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as he had departed, the door of the 
library opened and Mr. (yNeil appeared. His 
mother screamed. Ethel laughed. He himself 
did not laugh exactly, but he looked joyous, 
radiant, like a man who is glad to come home 
again. 

It took a little time to elucidate the situation, 
to explain how letters had been written and 
must have miscarried; and how events had 
taken an unlooked-for quick turn; and how a 
passage in a ship secured at the very last mo- 
ment, had left no time to announce his immediate 
coming. 

''But I flattered myself that you would be 
glad to see me. Mother, whether prepared or 
no,'^ Mr. (yNeil told her, holding her hand and 
smiling down at her one of his gladdest smiles. 
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The old lady was between laugHng and crying. 

"Glad to see you!^' she repeated. "You 
don^t deserve that we should tell you so. Glad 
to see you ! The fact is that we have been 
longing for you, dying for you. We thought 
you never would come back, did we not, child ? 
We have nearly died of dulness without 
you.^' 

"I could not help it, Mother. I could not 
escape a moment sooner. Well, and how have 
you both been?^^ with a quick glance towards 
the fireplace, where, early in the year as it was, 
, a bright little fire was merrily sparkling, and 
where Miss Mildmay was standing smiling at 
him. 

"Pretty well, Arthur; pretty well. Ah, you 
mean Ethel. She has been well enough too, and 
naughty enough,^^ with, a sly smile and wink. 
" But it will keep, it will keep, and I^U not make 
the child blush," she added with a gladsome 
little laugh, " by telling tales out of school before 
her face." 

But, as we know, very few things ever did 
keep with Mrs. O^Neil, particularly those things 
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to the category of which Miss Mildmay^s misde- 
meanours belonged. It often happens — always, 
indeed — ^that when people who love one another 
meet after long separations, their hearts are too 
faU, their nerves in too rickety and nnaafe a 
condition, to allow them to do anything but 
laugh and jest in a foolish, aimless sort of 
fashion, and generally behave themselves as if 
they had parted only yesterday. It is one of the 
aggravating consequences of the faulty mecha- 
nism of our natures, which, in spite of ourselves, 
so often makes our words and actions such a 
ridiculous travesty of our thoughts and feelings. 
And thus it was with Mrs. O^Neil and her son 
just now. 

^^ My ward has been conducting herself badly, 
has she?" he asked laughing. "What is your 
complaint. Mother ? I have a right to know." 

Mrs. O^Neil bobbed her head three times. 

^^You must know that the child has got an 
admirer, Arthur," she announced solemnly. 

" One ? Twenty, more likely," Mr. O'Neil said 
with a smfle. 

" Mrs. CFNeil ! how tiresome, how ridiculous !" 
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and Miss Mildmay blushed and looked a little 
foolish. 

^' Twenty fiddle-sticks, Arthur \" the old lady 
interrupted petulantly. ^^ Where in the world 
would she be likely to find twenty admirers in 
this god-forsaken country, where civilized human 
beings of any sort, men or women, are as rare as 
green peas in November? So you have learnt 
gallantry at last, have you, over the water V she 
inquired slily. 

^' Not much, I am afraid, from our smart first 
cousins. But you have not been here ever since. 
Mother, you know. You starred it in Dublin last 
winter, remember. Plenty of gay gallants there, 
I should say.^^ 

^^Tes; but Ethel would not go out, and was 
as demure and quiet as a mouse ; would not look 
at anybody indeed, though we did make the 
acquaintance of a few young men, except — ah, 
yes, the hero came after us there too, I can tell 
you.'^ 

" Mrs. O^Neil, it is not true,^^ here put in Miss 
Mildmay rather vehemently, which was the first 
consecutive sentence she had uttered since Mr. 
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(yNeil had entered the room j and having uttered 
it, she suggested the advisability of providing 
some food for the traveller, and made her exit 
for the purpose of seeing after it. 

But though presently a dainty repast, no doubt 
called into existence under her auspices, made its 
appearance. Miss Mildmay herself did not bear 
It company. Perhaps they did not miss her; at 
all events, it was not for a long, long time that 
any inquiry was made as to why she did not 
return to the drawing-room; and when it was 
made, it was found that the young lady had gone 
to bed, and from her refusal to answer any ques- 
tions, was, it was to be supposed, fast asleep. 
Yet Ethel was not asleep at all, though her 
candle was out and the book with which she had 
tried to beguile the long and slightly lonely 
evening by the improper habit of reading in bed 
pitched away rather weariedly. Perhaps she was 
feeling a little sad; perhaps a little excited; 
perhaps she was feeling nothing at all except 
that it was impossible to go asleep; for sleep 
she did not until early morning, when the 
thrushes were cooing their freshest and sweetest 
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love-songs, and lulled her at last kindly to 
rqst. 

" Who is the hero, mother V Mr. CP Neil had 
inquired so soon as his ward had walked out of 
the room with the stately yet girlish step which 
had often enough made him smile. He was 
smiling now looking after her. ^^Who is the 
hero ? Charlie Eedfem, eh V^ 

" Just so, Arthur ; and he is head over ears in 
love.^^ 

« Indeed V 

^^ Head over ears. And they are all delighted. 
Mrs. Eedfem has grown sweet as sugar of late. 
No bounds to their civilities. There^s what it is 
to have a girl with a fortune on one^s hands. 
But it will do very nicely, very nicely indeed," 
^ she concluded complacently. 

^' What will do ? Oh, nonsense !" And Mr. 
(yNeil poked the fire. 

^^ Nonsense, Arthur ! What objection do you 
see to it, pray ? the young man is rich, gentle- 
manlike, good-looking, amiable. I am sure that 
I—" 

" But she is not going to marry him, Mother, 
for all that you know. 
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'^ Well \" the old lady began in a tone of the 
utmost perplexity and provocation. "I don^t 
see what you^re laughing at^ Arthur,^' she broke 
out in high dudgeon. ^^ I declare you are as bad 
as Ethel herself^ who is the sauciest^ silliest^ most 
provoking girl that ever lived. That child would 
flirt with a poker, Arthur, if there was nothing 
else at hand, — ^why she flirts with poor old Dr. 
(yToole when she hasn^t got young Redfem ; in 
short— '' 

"Well, Mother?^' 

'^ The sooner she is married the better/^ Mrs. 
O^Neil said winking through her spectacles, 
"and I am delighted, Arthur, that you have 
come home to see about it.^' 

'^ High time for me to come home, I think V' 
said Mr. O^Neil with a laugh, " and so she is 
flirting with poor Charlie is she V 

" Outrageously, Arthur, outrageously ! but 
she^ll find herself caught and wings clipped in a 
twinkling, and lucky for her too. Redfem Park 
is a cosy nest enough, and — " 

" And Redfem mere a charming parent bird. 
Ugh, Mother V 
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" Arthur, how silly you are ! as if such trifles 
signified. Now, do you suppose that your wife, 
whoever she turns out to be, will let me stand in 
her way V^ 

'^You are too little to stand in anybody^s 
way," her son said fondly. 

" But — ^^ and here all the advantages of the 
contemplated alliance were held forth upon ; 
young Redfern^s good qualities, and the suitable- 
ness of the match; how everybody wished it, 
everybody of sense that is, and everybody ap- 
proved of it, etc. etc. till the climax was reached. 
^^And you know, Arthur,^^ concluded the old 
lady impressively, " there is not another man in 
the country for the child to marry, and so that is 
the beginning and end of the matter .^^ 

'' Is there not V 

" Of course there is not, — ^and, reflect, that in 
three months she will be of age, your guardian- 
ship will be over, her uncle will probably have 
come to take her away, and we shall lose her for 
ever, and have the disgrace into the bargain of 
not having married her.'' 

And Mrs. O'Neil having delivered herself of 
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this gloomy horoscope, lay back on the sofa with 
a sigh of satisfaction, such as people ^yq when 
they feel that they have accomplished their 
duty. 

Suddenly she exclaimed, "Arthur, how well 
you are looking, how well ! You ha^e grown 
young, ten years younger V^ 

He shook his head and laughed. 

" But I say you have ! hold the lamp up to 
your face and let me look at it.^^ 

Smilingly he obeyed her ; h© was looking well 
and young, and there was a light in his eye and 
a colour in his cheek, which the old lady bad not 
seen in them for many a long day. 

" Arthur,^' she said in a suddenly altered voice, 
and holding out her two hands, " Arthur, I have 
been afraid to ask, but I see now that I may. 
Arthur—'' 

He took not her hands only but her slight 
fragile little body in his arms, "You may, 
mother, — thank God ! thank God I" 

"Is she dead, Arthur, is the poor creature 
dead V 

'' Yes V 
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There was a pause. '^And/^ Mrs. (yNeil 
whispered. 

^^And before she died she gave me these, — 
Mother, I have won Castle Garvagh, won it at 

last r 

His voice trembled with subdued excitement, 
and as he spoke he laid his mother gently back 
upon the sofa, and placed in her hands a little 
packet of yellow faded letters. 

" Arthur, what are they, what are they ? Oh, 
thank God for this !^^ and then and there the 
flood-gates broke down, and the gentle old lady 
burst into a passion of tears. 

What were they ? It was some time before her 
son could tell or she could listen. The history 
was a long one, but can be told in a very few 
words here. As we already know, the Irwins^ 
old servant Bridget had been for years and 
years the object of Arthur O^Neil^s suspicions 
and watchfulness. Rightly or wrongly there 
was a popular impression abroad, not only 
amongst those personally interested, but also in 
the country for miles and miles around, wherever 
the name of (yNeil of Castle Garvagh was 
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known, that this woman was an accomplice in 
the great fraud which the foreign party, which 
was the designation given to Count O'Neills 
pretensions, had practised by the change of 
children, of which they were accused. But sus- 
picion is not proof; and though suspicion took 
root and flourished in a strange, silent, mysteri- 
ous fashion of its own, being whispered at lonely 
fire-sides, being talked of at funerals — one of 
the most sprightly diversions of the country, — 
and fairs ; being told to children by their parents, 
cropping up here and there in high circles as 
well as in low ; growing, in fact, into a deep- 
rooted, wide-spread conviction; — still years and 
years had passed, and suspicion had never become 
certainty. They had been years of cruel uncer- 
tainty and suspense, of tantalizing, maddening 
almost, hopes and dreads. Often and often 
during them Arthur O^Neil^s heai-t had sunk 
and his courage failed. Often and often he 
had lost patience, given up hope, and despaired 
of success. Often and often l\is soul had 
sickened within him, and he had felt that no 
prize, no triumph, not even the prize and triumph 

VOL. III. c 
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of vindicating hia rights and seeing the dream of 
his whole life fulfilled, would compensate for the 
heart-wearing, pleasure-destroying,' intolerable 
state of doubt and suspense in which he was 
condemned to see the best years of his life, his 
whole youth pass away. No wonder that he was 
a grave and old man even for his years, no won- 
der that his hair was grey before its time, and 
that lines of thought and care and anxiety 
traced themselves early in his face ; no wonder 
that he was reserved and preoccupied, and often 
apparently cold and abstracted, and that people 
called him proud, and at the first brush were 
little disposed to warm towards him, or to be 
^^hail fellow, well met^^ with him. One object 
does not engross a man's life for nothing ; one 
thought cannot with impunity fill his brain, nor 
one great desire, his heart. Men have gone 
mad, or have become soured, or have grown un- 
kind or hard, or reckless or wicked from slighter 
causes than this one. But Mr. O^Neil had been 
saved from this. He was at forty neither a bad 
man nor a soured one, but simply one whose 
miud and heart were filled with one great object. 
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that of proving himself to be, if he really was it, 
Lord O^Neil^s true and rightfiil heir. 

Till forty. But then a day had come at last 
when the sun was shining, and the sea breaking 
in clear, beautiful waves, upon a white beach, and 
he, looking at it all, with an abstracted indif- 
ferent gaze, and his thoughts far away with the 
old well-loved place in all its dreary grandeur and 
wild beauty> had suddenly awaked from the one 
all-absorbing dream,^ — a day when the sound of 
a sweet gay voice, close at hand, had roused him, 
and raising his eyes he had seen a bright young 
girl, with wavy fair hair and a sunny smile, beside 
him. And then the charm was broken, er rather 
worked. Mr. O^Neil fell in love. 

This was his story. To-night, sitting in his 
happy home, by his mother^ s side, looking back 
upon his life, he marvelled how he had borne it. 
No wonder that the past, that long, weary, lone- 
less, miserably hoping and fearing past, filled 
him now with a sort of sad, perplexed, yet glad 
surprise. 

How had he lived through it, how had he 
managed even to grow accustomed to, to become 

c2 
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passiyely snbmissiTe to its heavy dead-weigiit 't 
How had he borne to have gone through life with 
this mill-stone ronnd about his neck^ — this dond 
of doabt^ of tantalization^ of grasping at sha- 
dows, of impotent efforts, of torturing uncer- 
tainty ever hanging over him ? This unfortunate 
creature, Bridget, had, indeed^ led him a life of, 
looking back upon it now from a haven of com- 
parative security and peace, what seemed little 
less than torture. She had been his one hope, 
his one chance, and she knew it. Wretched, 
miserable herself, a victim of vice and intem- 
perance, torn between remorse and fear, between 
terror of man's judgment and God's justice, the 
unfortunate woman had been perpetually vacil- 
lating between the vague intention of doing 
right some day, and the desperate resolve not to 
do it an instant too soon, — ^not to die with her 
secret unconfessed, but not to live with the shame 
and abject fear of having betrayed it. Thus for 
years she had been in the habit of throwing out 
dark hints, writing anonymous letters, making 
vague promises, trying to extort money, and of 
keeping Arthur O'Neil on the very tenterhooks 
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of suspense. More than once lie had actu- 
ally gone to America, half induced to do so by 
the wretched creature^s solicitations and pro- 
mises. Yet once there, she had invariably 
managed to elude him or to baffle him, and he 
would be forced to return home no wiser, no 
nearer the truth than before. The fact was the 
woman was sold body and soul to the other side. 
Not only' dii the Irwins and Madame O'Neil 
hold her completely in their power by their gold 
and protection, but also by their knowledge of 
some guilty secrets in her life, which they had 
only to reveal to ruin her. She was, besides, 
their accomplice, and betraying them she must 
betray herself. No wonder that they feared the 
unfortunate creature so little, and were so confi- 
dent and secure in their wrong- doing. No won- 
der that they fancied her to be tied hand and foot, 
and never doubted but that her secret would go 
down to the grave with her, and even if it did 
not, — even if after these years of silence she were 
to speak, even if the worst came to the worst, 
and the terrors of the next world were to prove 
more powerful in anticipation than those of the 
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present, — ^who would beKeve her ? Of what worth 
was the word of a lost woman^ whose whole life 
had been a career of sin and shame ? In any 
court of law wonld a claim unbacked, except by 
such a support, be listened to ; it was thought not. 
Lawyers and great people, having been consulted, 
wagged their wise wigs and said no, they thought 
not. And years passed, and iniquity grew apace, 
and Madame la Comtesse O'Neil watched and 
waited patiently, biding her time, living down 
suspicion and distrust, — ^now in shadow, now in 
sunshine, now believed in and flattered and 
trusted, now given the cold shoulder, and sub- 
jected to the countless humiliations and affronts 
which society so well knows how to offer to a 
doubtful position. And through it all she 
lived unmoved, unruffled, secure, hard, and 
cold as steel, smiling her perpetual smile; 
her glossy hair, black as night, her smooth, 
handsome face unlined. Ah, truly a contrast 
to her anxious, striving, distracted, tortured 
brother-in-law ! Ah ! it is not surprising that 
old Mrs. (yNeil counted her son^s grey hairs 
with hot tears, and that each tear was rigor- 
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ously put down to the account of her daughter- 
in-law, Ernestine. 

But to return. Of late years matters had be- 
come worse ; Bridget was ill of an incurable awful 
disease, and the solution, if solution there ever 
was to be to the mystery connected with her, 
was apparently drawing near. The woman had 
always declared that she would come home to 
her native land to die ; but death had not waited 
to be sought, but had come, as he generally does, 
unsought. At last her disease prostrated her, and 
she could not move. Then it was that Mr. O^Neil 
felt that the supreme and final efibrt must be 
made; accompanied by his lawyer he went to 
America. It was the old story, the woman 
would not die ; and until death was staring her 
in the face, nothing would persuade her that it 
was so close to her. Weary months went by. 
Madame O^Neil, too, though her brother-in-law 
never saw her, had, it was rumoured, come to 
New York, and was doing her part. Bridget, 
tortured by pain, but her brain unclouded, 
and her strong will unbroken, was dying by 
inches. At last — at last she felt its cold touch ; 
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at last she felt and knew that this world was 
slipping, had almost slipped away from her, and 
that for her it no longer contained punishment, 
or bribe or reward, or hope or fear. And then, 
not till then, did this strange, resolute, wicked, 
lost — ^yet believing with the strong irradicable 
faith of her native country — ^woman confess, 
making before witnesses a dying deposition of 
the truth. 

And Madame O'Neil knew it, knew it well; 
and, for the second time in her life, found herself 
to be foiled by that grand human foiler, death. 

And yet she smiled, and did not believe her- 
self vanquished ; was confident and trustful, in- 
deed, still. The worst had come, as she had 
always known that it might come, and she braved 
and disdained it. What was it after all, what 
was such a confession worth ? Well she knew 
that it would never be received as legal evidence ; 
well she knew that, though it might influence 
men's minds, it could not influence their judg- 
ment, for she was a clever woman of business as 
well as a clever woman of the world. This 
dying confession would not be, she was perfectly 
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aware, worth the paper it was written on in an 
English court of law. If that was all she had to 
fear, she might well be secure and confident 
still. 

But it was not all, though Madame O'Neil 
believed that it was. Clever and cunning as she 
was, her slave, the ignorant, uneducated Irish- 
woman, was cleverer and more cunning than 
she. Two hours before she died, when she 
was already speechless, she had pointed out 
to her attendants a secret drawer, which opened 
with a spring, and which was part of the old 
wooden chest in which she kept her clothes; 
in it lay a small packet of faded letters, dated 
years and years ago, and signed Mary Anne 
Irwin. There were only five or six, for Madame 
O'Neil and her sister were too prudent, except 
in case of absolute necessity, to trust their 
great secret to paper; and they were letters, 
too, which over and over again Bridget had 
solemnly sworn had been destroyed. But the 
sharp Irishwoman had not destroyed them for 
all that, and had, perhaps, hesitated till this 
supreme moment into whose hands she would 
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deliver them. But right had at last been 
allowed to triumph. In the end she had given 
them to Arthur O^Neil, and he having read them 
over, and weighed their value, could not doubt 
that they were conclusive proofs by which the 
minds of men must be convinced. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

Mr. O'Neil seemed to have become another man. 
His own mother rubbed her eyes, hardly know- 
ing him again. And as it may be supposed, 
much less easy did Ethel find it to recognize in 
this lively, animated, joyous man the grave, re- 
served, cold guardian of a year ago. 

He had been three weeks at home now, and 
though every day he talked of another departure 
as imminent, he for some mysterious reason de- 
layed to accomplish it. This absence was to be 
a short one. " Only to last a few days or a 
week at most,'^ he assured his mother. In short, 
it was to be a mere run up to town on business 
connected with the recent important discoveries 
which had come to light. 
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But short as it was to be, Mr. O'Neil seemed 
to be uncommonly loth to make it. ^' Very dif- 
ferent from this time last year,'^ Miss Mildmay 
reflected with a little nervous flutter near the 
region of her heart, ''when he rushed off to 
America for a year, and never took the trouble 
of even saying ' good-bye ' to one. Now some- 
how or other one feels that he can^t tear him- 
self away. Very different indeed.^' 

And having come to this solemn conclusion, 
the young lady cast a puzzled furtive look at 
her guardian, who was lying on the grass at her 
feet. 

It was a romantic attitude and a romantic si- 
tuation ; and Ethel, as we know, was a romantic 
young lady. Mr. (VNeil had asked her to walk 
with him this afternoon, and by common consent 
they had come up the old familiar path through 
the woods, and had paused to rest at her favourite 
resting-place on the top of the hill. There were 
the old bleak brown bogs and the purple moun- 
tains, and the dark Castle Grarvagh woods. There 
was the same chill sea-breeze sweeping across 
the flat, dreary expanse, and the same solemn. 
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pathetic desolation all around. ''The world is 
the same always/^ Ethel thought, studying her 
guardian^s face attentively; "but how changed 
the people in it have become V 

For the matter of that, a year had worked some 
changes in Miss Mildmay herself. Ethel was in 
mourning still. Eighteen months had passed 
since her father^s death, and superficial observers 
might perhaps have fancied that he was forgot- 
ten. For the girl had recovered her spirits, 
colour had returned to her face and happy lights 
to her eyes. She was gay and merry as of old, 
but she had not forgotten him for all that, nor 
ceased to love him — love him, too, as yet far 
better than anything on earth. 

Once or twice lately Mrs. O^Neil had hinted 
that black was a " nasty thing " for girls, and 
that Ethel might in all conscience make some 
change in the sombreness of her attire ; but the 
girl had been deaf, and persisted in wearing her 
mourning still. 

But youth and bright eyes and a happy heart 
can defy sable itself. Miss Mildmay was looking 
radiant to-day, and her small black hat and 
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feathers, coquettishly, and, truth to tell, most be- 
comingly crowned the great pile of her pretty 
fair hair. Radiant, if perhaps a little grave and 
thoughtful, too, for she was, as we know, per- 
plexing her brain over a puzzle, and puckering 
her smooth white forehead in the attempt to solve 
it. Here was the puzzle. What change had 
come over Mr. O^Neil ? " The world is always 
the same,^^ she reflected ; " but how changed the 
people in it have become !" 

Some people at least. To others, the year 
seemed to have brought no change, to have 
dragged on its weary length without a single 
break in the dull daily monotony of existence. 
Over there, for instance, at Castle Garvagh the old 
lord was hanging on to life still, growing daily 
feebler, it was said, and more peculiar ; becoming 
more and more of a savage, secluded misan- 
thrope, yet living still. Ethel had only se6n 
him once or twice since ; for Mrs. O^Neil hated 
the Irwins, under whose domination he now 
seemed to have completely fallen, too intensely to 
bring herself to go near Castle Garvagh oftener 
than she could possibly help. 
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On the other hand, at Eedfem Park one or 
two events had taken place. Alicia, for instance, 
convinced and disgusted by Mr. (VNeiVs abrupt 
departure last year, had consoled herself in an- 
other quarter. And Charlie. Ah, but thereto 
hung a tale. All that is necessary to relate here 
is, that a fortnight ago poor Charlie had paid a 
certain visit to Mount Druid, after which Ethel 
had looked pale and penitent, and received a 
severe sound scolding from Mrs. O^Neil; and 
the next that was heard of Charlie was, that he 
had gone to pay a visit at a fashionable house in 
Scotland, an,d was having rare sport with the 
partridges there. 

Ethel had behaved badly, at least so Mrs. O^Neil 
told her with great severity. The young lady 
herself drooped her silken lashes over her viplet 
eyes, and said ^^that she had not meant it,^^ 
meekly enough at first ; but when the old lady 
irascibly informed her that thg^t was no excuse, 
and was, indeed, trying hard to turn on remorse, 
and perhaps reconsideration. Miss Mildmay had 
fired up. 

" I never cared a button for him, so how could 
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I suppose that he cared for me V^ she demanded 
frankly. 

" But why donH you care for him, child ? He 
is a handsome young fellow, and good as gold — 
and rich, too. What on earth do you want 
more V 

"I don^t want anything more, but I don't 
want him," the young lady lucidly explained. 

" But then why did you flirt with him V^ Mrs. 
O^Neil demanded severely ; " why did you flirt 
with him, child ?" 

And it so chancing that at that very moment her 
son entered the room, she appealed to him in his 
r6le of guardian to decide whether his ward was 
not a silly, misbehaved, unpracticable young lady. 
/ " There, she has just sent poor young Redfem 
about his business,'^ she informed him. " What 
have you got to say to that, Arthur? After 
flirting with him all — '^ 

" I did not flirt," Ethel broke in, growing all 
of a sudden very red and flurried ; " at least not 
much," truth compelled her to admit. 

'' Ha ! ha ! " laughed the old lady sardonically ; 
*' do you hear that, Arthur ?" 
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Mr. O'NeU laughed. " Open confession de- 
serves forgiveness/' he said ; ^' we must forgive 
her, Moiiher.'^ 

'^It has been so dull all the summer/' Miss 
Mildmay said deprecatingly ; " he was the only 
person one ever saw, and of course — well of 
course one could not help being glad to see him. 
Where was the harm of that ?'' she inquired a 
little defiantly and with a flashing eye. 

^^ True enough/' Mrs. (VNeil confessed. " Ar- 
thur, the child would have died of dulness if it 
had not been for Charlie Redfem. It was a 
shame for you to have stayed away so long.'' 

"I could not help it, Mother; you know I 
could not. Miss Mildmay knows it too." 

" I don't know anything of the sort," that 
young lady remarked with a toss of her head 
and under her breath. 

But Mr. O'Neil heard her words for all that, 
and gave her a quick, keen look. 

^' It was a cruel necessity that' — " 

But his mother interrupted him. '^ Of course 
we know that you could not help it, Arthur," she 
said. " Well, well, child, I suppose you know 
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your own mind, and all the talking in tlie world 
won^t alter it. But remember that there is not 
another young man to be had in the country for 
love or money, and child, child, it would have 
been so nice to have had you settled here — ^' 

But at this point, Mrs. O^Neil looking sud- 
denly up into her son's face, broke off abruptly 
with a nervous little laugh. " I am an old fool, 
I believe, for my pains,'' she said vaguely, a 
remark which nobody contradicted. 

No more was said about young Redfern or 
his proposal just then. Indeed, he seemed to 
be somewhat of a tabooed subject; and, whe- 
ther by chance or design, his name was seldom 
mentioned during the days that followed. They 
were pleasant days. There is no blinking the 
fact that Ethel was a wretch. She hardly even 
missed young Redfem's frequent visits. Her 
guardian was, in his present mood at all events, 
a pleasanter companion, and moreover he was 
always there; always at hand to amuse her,' to 
entertain her, to anticipate her slightest wish, 
to obey her tiniest behest. Always there to give 
her, by his altered demeanour towards her, by 
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his deference and devotion and watchful atten- 
tion, a constant subject of wonderment and flut- 
tering perplexity. Ethel was a true woman, and 
everybody knows that a true woman^s weak point 
is curiosity. Mr. O^Neil was tickling her cu- 
riosity intensely just now, and filling her mind 
entirely. One day they rode together, another 
day they walked; conversation never flagged 
between them. There was always something to 
argue about and quarrel over ; for quarrels were 
frequent incidents of their intercourse, serving 
no doubt to enliven it, and to prevent Miss Mild- 
may ever feeling it in the least dull or mo- 
notonous. 

To-day, however, they had not quarrelled — as 
yet. They had had a quiet, sober, serious walk 
of it, during which Mr. O^Neil had for the first 
time openly alluded to the business which had 
brought him to America, and had finished the 
sentence which his mother had interrupted some 
days ago about its having been a cruel necessity 
that had compelled him to remain so long absent 
from home. 

^^ So much precious time lost to me,^' he 
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said, " out of my guardianship. But it could not 
be helped. And after all/^ he added, giving her a 
quick look, and with a half-laugh, " after all the 
prize has been well worth the cost ; at least I 
trust that it will turn out so/^ 

Mr. O^Neil was in love, but as yet at least 
he was a practical, sensible man. The compli- 
ment implied by the first half of the sentence 
was, to .BthePs thinking, utterly ruined by the 
cold calculation of the second half. 

^^ How desperately worldly youare, Mr. O'Neil V^ 
she said contemptuously ; " do you then care so 
very much for money V 

He gave her an amused look. "It is by no 
means unpleasant to be rich,^' he said frankly ; 
" I have no doubt that I should like it exces- 
sively.'^ 

Ethel arched her slender, white throat, and 
looked scornful, as high-minded, romantic young 
people are apt to look when such unromantic, 
commonplace statements are made. 

"Excessively,^^ he repeated, in nowise dis- 
concerted. " The world is all wrong if you will, 
but wrong or right, money nowadays means most 
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tilings that are pleasant. It means pleasure, 
amusement, esteem, respect, afiTection, even love. 
Miss Mildmay, Yes, love,'' he went on, giving 
the young girl a quick, rather defiant glance, 
though he smiled. '^A rich man may choose 
his wife, while a poor man — such as I am at 
present — is condemned to love in silence and 
in vain.'' 

Ethel grew red as fire, but she shivered as 
she always did when under a strong emotion. 
There certainly was no mistaking his meaning. 
The wife whom it had pleased him to select was 
to be bought then with gold. He was strong 
and self-reliant enough for this, — ^to be content 
to buy her — ^herself — not her affection. Proud 
man as he was, he was not too proud to stoop 
to this. 

The discovery revolted her. Very slowly she 
raised her grave face and steadily looked at 
him. 

^^ The wife who lets herself be chosen in that 
fashion is but a poor creature, Mr. O'Neil," she 
said ; '^ a poor creature, not worth much." 

^^ She is worth a great deal to me," he replied 
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promptly ; ^' so mucli, indeed, that though I would 
rather be poor with her than rich without her, 
still I can humble myself sufficiently to long — to 
long with all my heart to be rich for the sake of 
having something worthy of her to offer her/^ 

Ethel shook her head and smiled. ^^ You are 
deceiving yourself, Mr. O^Neil; there is not 
a grain of humility in your nature. You wish 
to be rich that you may buy your wife, as you 
might buy a handsome horse or a pretty piece of 
furniture. Well, I wish you every luck in your 
search.^^ And she laughed gaily and a little 
scornfully. 

Mr. O^Neil coloured and bit his lips. The 
pointed arrow had struck home. ^^ It will be a 
successful .search, please God,^^ he said quickly ; 
^^ do you really wish me luck. Miss Mildmay V 

^^ To be sure. Wishes are such cheap things.^' 

^^ Remarkably so.^^ 

They looked at one another, and laughed. It 
was a strange sort of courtship ; more, indeed, of 
a warfare than a courtship. It was a difficult 
conquest, and every step needed a victory. But 
a battle-royal was imminent. Perhaps the girl. 
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with her blazing cheeks, and eyes that somehow 
seemed to have lost some of their usual self- 
possession and power of looking straight out 
before them, felt the situation a somewhat over- 
powering one ; at all events, she certainly was 
delighted at the chance of an escape, and when 
one of Mr. O^NeiPs labouring men, passing by at 
the moment, paused to speak to him, she felt a 
very undignified sense of relief. The man was 
in trouble. He and his neighbour had quarrelled 
about a ^^ bit of land,^^ and by common consent 
the ^^ masther '^ had been chosen umpire. ^^ Per- 
haps his honour would plaze to come and look at 
the bit of land at once, and see for himself how 
badly O^Eorke was conducting himself.^^ 

The master said, " Yes, he would. It is but a 
few steps ;^' and evidently he took it for granted 
that Ethel would come too. 

But the young lady had other designs. " I 
am going the other way,^^ she said, " by the widow * 
Moore^s house. Don't mind me, Mr. O^Neil. I 
promised the old woman that I would go to see 
her to-day. And she is very ill, — dying, indeed, 
I believe.'^ 
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^^ But you can go there afterwards ; there is 
plenty of time. By the way, no. I forgot. You 
must not go to that cottage. Miss Mildmay. The 
old woman^s son has just come home, and he is 
in fever. Dr. O^Toole told me so this moming.^^ 

He did not mean it of course, but in that 
^^ You must not,^^ there was a shade of imperious- 
ness, which was the tocsin to revolt. 

^^ I am not in the least afraid of infection, and 
I promised to go,^^ Miss Mildmay said ; and she 
actually moved away. 

But her guardian was by her side. ^^Wait 
till to-morrow,^^ he said. 

^^The woman will be dead to-morrow, and I 
cannot let her die without seeing me.^^ 

^^ Nonsense. I know her of old; she is con- 
stantly ' going to die,^ but never does die. Come, 
Miss Mildmay, I can^t allow it. It is folly, — 
madness.^^ 

'' You can't allow it V 

" No. I will not let you expose yourself, and 
others, too, to infection. The fever may be 
infectious; I am not sure. At all events, wait 
till to-morrow, and we can inquire. 
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'^I tell you that she will be dead to-mor- 
row/^ 

Both their tempers were warming, both their 
wills rising. Their eyes met, as they invariably 
did on occasions of measurements of strength 
such as this/^ 

'^I ask you not to go/^ Mr. O^Neil said at 
last ; said it, too, entreatingly, — ^almost, for him, 
humbly. 

Ethel hesitated an instant. He loved her, and 
she knew it ; but she had no pity for him then, 
— ^no pity when she remembered his proud, 
defiant resolution to win her. At all events, in 
this trifle he would not be the victor. She would 
prove to him, and force him to see, that she 
could resist him. 

"How absurd V^ and she laughed lightly. 
"How absurd ! We are becoming tragical 
actually, and about what? Because, indeed, I 
am going to pay a visit to a dying old woman, 
who happens to have a sick son. Come, Mr. 
(yNeil, it is you who are silly with your nervous 
fears. Don^t be afraid. Infection is all humbug 
to my mind, but, to satisfy you, I promise to 
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cliange all mj things before I go near anybody 
at Mount Druid/^ 

Mr. (yNeil had in his eagerness laid his hand 
lightly upon her shoulder; now he removed it. 
" I have both forbidden and implored of you not 
to go/^ he said ; " I can do no more.*' 

It was evident that he was stung to the quick^ 
— ^incensed. There was something in his face 
and voice which made Ethel feel a little flurried 
and frightened. It is not always the moment 
of victory which affords the keenest delight- 
But she had won her victory, and was proud 
of it. 

Indeed, the girl, as she walked with her 
stateliest step away, felt in quite a tumult of 
pride and excitement. More flushed than ever 
were her cheeks, — more like two flaming torches 
her eyes. Not a suitable mood exactly for the 
errand of charity upon which she was bent; 
hardly the proper preparation for the spectacle 
of misery which she was so soon to witness. 
That death jostles life is a truism; but people 
do not become accustomed to things because they 
are truisms, and death, — strange, sad, solemn. 
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and peaceful, — closely entwined as it is to life, 
will yet ever be its deepest and most thrilling 
mystery. 

How full Ethel was of life just now ! Her 
heart was beating high, her blood running 
swiftly ; froin the crown of her head to the sole 
of her foot she was tingling all over with a sense ' 
of elation and triumph. Her walk had soon 
quickened into a run ; the fading light, the 
solitude and stillness did not oppress her. She 
aaw, indeed, and felt nothing of them all. 
Within all was too great a turmoil, her brain too 
much excited for her to see or even be conscious 
of the calm external world of nature which sur- 
rounded her. 

So quickly did she go, that soon, very soon 
she had reached old Martha Moore^s house. 
House ! Was this thing a house, — a shelter for 
human beings with souls ? The girl, accustomed 
as she was by this time to the miserable hovels 
of the Irish peasantry, paused, with a shrinking 
at her heart, with a sudden cold shiver from 
head to foot, when she came face to face with the 
sight that greeted her from its threshold. What 
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a picture it was, what a weird, uncanny picture 
in that uncertain, fading light ! A mud-floored 
hovel, lower than the level of the road, with 
pools of water here and there, in which the sickly 
glare of a single tallow candle was reflected. 
On the grimy, filthy walls a few cheap prints 
were hanging. A pig was grunting in one 
comer, a brood of young chickens fluttering in 
the other. One chair and one table, the only 
furniture. There was a bed, to be sure, — ^but 
such a bed ! A sort of hole made in the wall, 
lined with some dirty boards, and covered with 
some dark browH stufi". Above it hung a brass 
crucifix and a bunch of palms, and on it lay a 
fine stalwart yoimg man, writhing, as EthePs 
first glance told her, in fever, his hard brown 
hands clutching the coverlet, his eyes wild, his 
lips uttering disjointed, raving sentences. The 
girl was frightened now, shocked and startled, 
and would willingly have drawn back ; but it 
was too late. An old woman sitting on the 
floor hugging her knees, and wailing piteously as 
she rocked herself to and fro, looked up as her 
figure darkened the doorway, and made a sign 
for her to enter. 
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" Ah, is it you, honey ? — ^you yourself at last ? 
God bless your pretty face ! So you have come 
to see the craythur die, have ye ? God bless ye, 
God bless ye/^ 

It was the sick man^s mother. Mr. O^Neil 
had been right. Yesterday priest and doctor 
had given her up, wishing her God-speed upon 
her journey; but the old woman had changed 
her mind and turned back again, waiting to 
watch the child she had borne go safely before 
her. 

^^ There was not room for them both to die 
together,^^ she said, ^^and he must have the 
bed.'^ 

She had had many children, and this was the 
last; and now he, a sailor, sick to death with a 
fierce fever which he had caught on board ship, 
had just come home to her to die, too. And 
Martha, with her seventy years, had a stout 
heart still, and would not leave him out in the 
cold behind her. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

'^ Come in, honey dear. You'll come in, won't 
ye V old Martha inquired, as Ethel stood looking 
and hesitating. And the little group round the 
sick man — two or three charitable neighbours, 
and the rough, kindly country-priest, faithfully 
striving to help the poor sailor on his last and 
longest journey — moved and made room for her 
to join them. 

"And will he really die, Martha?'' Ethel 
asked, with a shudder, as she came and knelt by 
the old woman's side. 

" Sure enough, sure enough. We'll wake 
him to-night, honey. He'll be cold and stiff 
to-night, as sure as he's my last-bom boy." And 
she took to her rocking and wailing again. 
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But, indeed, Ethel could see for herself. 
Death was already in the young man's face ; his 
hands were relaxing their tight, painful clutch, 
his eyes were growing dim, exhaustion was 
stealing over him. It was easy to see that the 
battle was nearly fought out> and that peace and 
repose were at hand. 

What a strange, heart-rending scene it was ! 
How mournfully mysterious and weird it all 
looked in the yellow flare of a single tallow 
candle, and with that pale, sickly twilight creep- 
ing in through the door ! Yet it was not alto- 
gether mournful. ^ Man's curse was upon the 
place, but God's smile rested there too. Poverty, 
misery, and death had met to hold tryst together, 
but other and brighter visitors were not far 
away. Heaven has strange compensations, and 
to the poor death comes as a friend to make 
them forget the weariness and hardships of the 
accomplished road, and with faifch and love and 
fearless hope to open their dying eyes to the 
gladness and restfulness of the mysterious country 
to which they are boimd. 

Presently old Martha's wail ceased, and they 
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all knelt and prayed together. Ethel prayed 
and wept with the rest, as a deep hush stole over 
the little cabin, undisturbed except by the weak 
moans of the sick man and the monotonous, 
gentle voice of the priest as he recited the prayers 
for the dying. Just then it was that Ethel, 
raising her eyes, saw Mr. O^Neil at the entrance. 
Unlike her, he did not seem to hesitate^ but, 
bending his tall figure almost in two, crept in 
through the low opening, and came and stood in 
the shadow behind her. A sharp pang shot 
through her conscience then, as she recollected 
the unworthy taunt she had indulged in a few 
minutes ago. She had pretended to believe that 
he had feared for himself, and now — ^here was his 
answer ! Then he had not even noticed it, but 
now something told her that he wished to punish 
her, and that this was his punishment, — that he 
was resolved to humble her, and that thi^ was 
her humiliation. And, as it ever is and ever 
will be, so long as the world lasts, that around 
great tragedies minor ones must cluster, around 
dying beds human hopes and passions will clash 
in their wild unrest, so it was that in this mi- 
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serable Irish hovel, by the bedside of this poor 
dying sailor, these two fought out their own tiny 
battle, and with death solemnly watching them^ 
eagerly played the game of life. 

It was some time before they left the cottage. 
When the priest had administered the last rites, 
the sick man had rallied, and seemed to recover 
some faint glimpses of consciousness. Then they 
left him to his mother, and passing out from the 
dreadful atmosphere of the little cabin into the 
delicious evening air, silently took the homeward 
road. No wonder that they were silent ; no 
wonder that their hearts were too heavy for many 
words, and that the haunting vision of that dying 
scene seemed to make a great, impassable gulf of 
the last half-hour in which for the moment all 
personal feelings were absorbed. 

Presently, however, Mr. O^Neil spoke, very 
gravely and coldly. " I came to fetch you,'^ he 
said, *^ because it is getting dark, and the road 
home a lonely one. Dogs are sometimes trouble- 
some at this hour.^^ 

^^ Thank you.^^ And there was silence again, 
to be disturbed but once more. " iJlr. O^Neil,'' 
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Ethel said after a long interval, ''is it not ter- 
rible ? Why should there be such miserable, 
cruel poverty as that ?" 

'' Why indeed ! God only knows. I would 
prevent it if I could, but I am powerless. They 
are my uncle's tenants. And what can I do 
when there are a hundred — ay, hundreds even, 
of similar cases /^ 

He spoke in a tone of profoimd irritation and 
sadness, and she could see in the uncertain light 
that his face had suddenly become so dark and 
careworn, that she did not venture to spe^k 
again. It was a long walk to Mount Druid, and 
a lonely road certainly. In her heart of hearts 
Ethel was intensely grateful that she had not 
been treated according to her deserts, and left to 
find her way home alone. It was dark too ; the 
stars were already shining calmly in the dark 
blue sky, but clouds were as yet hiding the pale, 
rising moon. Not a creature did they meet. 
Here and there they passed by a rare cabin, from 
which a faint light stole across the road, and 
where the angry, suspicious growl of a dog 
renewed her sentiments of gratitude. But no 
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human being was visible. Yes, there was one, 
— only one, — ^but not until they had almost 
reached the entrance gate of Mount Druid, and 
here they did m^et a solitary wanderer, a tall 
man in a great, heavy, dark coat, who brushed 
by them with a hurried step, and disappeared in 
the darkness. '^Who is it, I wonder ?^^ Ethel 
thought, with some faint curiosity, for, quickly 
as he had passed them, she had been able to see 
that his' dress was not that of a peasant. But 
she made no remark, for her companion had 
apparently noticed nothing, and she did not liko 
to be the one to again break the silence. 

" Who is it, I wonder T^ Ten minutes later, 
her idle, languid curiosity was more than satis- 
fied. 

She was still out. Mr. O^Neil had entered the 
house, but at this time of year the hour before 
dinner was a favourite one of EthePs. She was 
fond of watching the stars as they came out one 
by one, and of seeing the tnoon rise slowly, and 
of hearing the sounds of day gradually die out. 
This evening, too, she was haunted with a hor- 
rible melancholy. Perhaps it was the scene 
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which she had just witnessed which hung like a 
pall over her heart ; perhaps it was that she was 
aware that she had grieved and offended her 
guardian, and that she was sorry for it; or 
perhaps sad omens were flying about through 
the soft nighfc winds. At all events she was 
wretched. What she felt she did not exactly 
know then, being completely unable to analyse 
her sensations, but afterwards she remembered 
and understood it all, and knew that she had felt 
as people do feel who have been sheltered for a 
while in a safe and pleasant harbour, but for 
whom the hour has struck to wander forth into 
the stormy, dreary wastes again. 

And so this vague, indefinite sense of dis- 
comfort and coming sorrow was upon her. And 
yet her thoughts were perhaps just then rather 
tender ones than sorrowful. She was thinking, 
as it chanced, of that other evening in the Villa 
garden at Nice, when Count O^Neil had suddenly 
solved the miserable question which was racking 
her brain, and had extracted from her the pro- 
mise that she would for his sake leave her father^s 
house the very next day. She had believed that 
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she had hated him for it^ that she must hate him 
for ever; and when the report of his marriage 
had come to her ears a year ago, she had worse 
than hated him — she had despised him. But 
that report had been contradicted — contradicted 
by facts. He was not married yet at all events. 
In deed at least, if not in thought, he was faith- 
ful to her — ^more faithful perhaps than she had 
been to him — 

Oh, what was this — who rather was this has^ 
tening towards her up the avenue, across which 
the uncertain moonlight was throwing through 
the trees strange waving shadows ? 

Suddenly Ethel stood quite still. She knew 
at once who it was, though he was not near her 
yet, though she had believed him thousands of 
miles away, and though the heavy great coat 
which he wore, magnified his figure into an 
almost complete disguise. She knew him at 
once, and with a sudden, strange calmness, she 
stood still and waited. 

What do people do or feel or say in such mo- 
ments as these ? Ethel for her part did or said 
nothing, but she felt that the world was swim- 
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ming under her feet, that the trees were all 
falling around her, that the starlit sky was com- 
ing down with a rush on top of her ; and she let 
Count CVNeil come to her and take her hand, 
and peer down into her face, and call her name 
over and over again. 

'' Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle ! Is it you 
really — ^you yourself? Ethel, dearest Ethel, Will 
you not speak to me — ^look at me ? ** 

She could not speak. She could not look, — or 
rather she could look, doubting her eyes. At 
last a few strangled words came,-^— 

^^Tou frightened me — oh, so much!'' she 
said. 

** Frightened you ! Mademoiselle, forgive me — 
forgive me. But I have been waiting for hours, 
and when I caught sight of you alone at last, I 
could not restrain myself a moment longer. I 
know of old that you love a moonlight stroll, 
Mademoiselle, and so I watched and waited still, 
aiid now I am recompensed. Ah Ethel — ^you 
have not forgotten, surely you have not forgotten 
the Villa Balbi garden, and the sweet and pre- 
cious moments we have passed there to- 
gether ? '' 
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Forgotten it I No indeed she had not. But 
somehow he would have done better not to re- 
mind her of it. 

^^ I am very glad to see you, Count O^Neil/' 
she said in a low voice ; and gently but firmly 
she disengaged her hand from his clasp. 

'' Ethel I " 

*' Yes, very — ^but — ^' 

And free now, she drew back a few paces, and 
stood facing him with courage in her eyes. 

'^ It was not right for you to be there. It is 
not right for you to be here,^^ she said. 

^^ Ethel I Mademoiselle ! '' and he caught her 
two hands again and would not let them go. 
'' Ton must, you shall listen to me.^' 

He was not a shy nor diffident man to be re- 
bufied in such a cavalierish fashion as this ; and 
he was roused and angry, indeed in a towering 
passion now. Ethel did listen to him, because 
she could not help it, because in truth he held 
her a fast and close prisoner; besides, as we know, 
the young man possessed the gift of eloquence, 
and the power of persuasion. Perhaps the girl, 
perplexed, curious, miserable, distracted, was not 
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at heart so sorry to be forced to stand still and 
hear him oat. 

If there be one position in the world more 
ntterly bewildering and upsetting than another, 
it is that in which we find ourselves placed, when 
being under the impression that we have deep 
and serious grievances against a certain person, 
wo suddenly discover that that person considers 
himself the aggrieved party, and that to him, 
and not to us, apologies and explanations are 
due. And this was the position in which Ethel 
found herself then. The young man^s defence 
was an 'accusation. His explanations were se- 
vere reproaches. He had loved her, and did 
still, as she well knew, love her. If for eighteen 
months he had been silent, was it not because he 
well knew that those with whom she lived were 
his bitter enemies, and that his letters would be, 
as his first ones were, returned unanswered, that 
every attempt to see her would be frustrated ? 

Was it not she who had behaved harshly — 
cruelly even — ^in not having granted him even a 
single parting interview ; in having left Nice — or 
at least allowed herself to be brought away, for 
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lie could not believe that she had acted of her 
own free will — ^without deigning to give him a 
word or a sign. Had he not watched and waited 
for one-? Had he not implored of her to see 
him or write to him? Had he not waited 
patiently for these long eighteen months, count- 
ing each weary day as it slowly passed, knowing 
— miserably knowing under whose influence she 
was, knowing how her ears would be poisoned 
against him, and her affection treacherously 
stolen from him. Had he not — ^and now indeed 
was the climax reached — had he not, he asked 
-her, spent hours this very day, skulking and 
hiding about this miserable, accursed, tristey ac- 
cablant country, in the hope of catching sight 
of a flutter of her dress, or hearing the blessed 
sound of her footstep. And she — what had she 
done — ^what was she doing but treating him as 
if he were a half-forgotten stranger, some 
chance acquaintance whom she had met years 
ago? No, not even that; for to a mere 
acquaintance, common politeness would make 
her at least kind and courteous. And at this 
point the young man's voice faltered, and he 
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threw lier hands from him^ and crossed his arms 
npon his breast^ in the well-remembered thea- 
trical attitude of old. 

Ethel listened to it all with a swimmings whirl- 
ing brain. She was taken aback^ domfonnded. 
This sndden volley simply took away her breathy 
and drove every clear idea clean out of her head. 

^^ Bat — but — where is the meaning of it all ? — 
the use^ the object ? ** she said at last with a kind 
of despair. 

'^The meaning — the object. Mademoiselle^ 
you ask me. You can ask me. So long as you 
were, by your father's will, under my uncle's 
guardianship, it was — it is, I know, perfectly use- 
less, hopeless for me to claim the fulfilment of your 
promise to me. But, by your father's will, so 
soon as you are of age you are free, free to 
choose your own husband. Ethel I have counted 
the days, the hours. It wants but eight or nine 
weeks now to the first day of the new year.'' 

She made no reply, but stood there quite 
motionless, staring at him with wide-opened, 
perplexed, slightly frightened eyes. They were 
silent. Suddenly there came across the evening 
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air, from the house, the faint yet clear sound of 
the Mount Druid dressing-bell — a happy, plea- 
sant, peaceful sound, but to Ethel it seemed just 
then a sort of knell. 

'' I must go,'' she said, ofiFering him her hand, 
and then she looked at him with a faint smile. 
" You hear that ; it is the dinner bell. I wish — 
I am sorry that I cannot ask you in/' 

The young man laughed as he took possession 
of her hand once more. It must have been her 
sudden gentleness which magically appeased 
him. 

'' So am I sorry," he said, '^ for I avow it to 
you, I am hungry— hungry with the hunger of a 
wolf. For my part I am as ever devoid of pre- 
judice, and would gladly partake of my uncle's 
hospitality were he polite enough to offer it; 
but of course it is impossible — quite impossible. 
Courage ! One can yet hold out a little longer." 

It was a sudden and ludicrous anti-climax. A 
minute ago they were upon the exalted heights 
of romance, now upon the hideous plains of the 
bread-and-butter topic and dinner. Both the 
young people laughed. 
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" It is too bad,'^ Ethel said ; " bat where are 
you stopping ? How are yon to get back ? '* 

" Where do I stay ? At Castle Grarragh cer- 
tainly. And how do I travel back ? My Rosi- 
nante is somewhere or other tied to a tree^ 
browsing no donbt happily npon some scant 
herbage. She is as sorry a beast as her name- 
sake. My grand-nncle's stables are not — ahem 
— sustained in exactly the most magnificent 
style/' he added ruefully. 

'' Good-bye, Count CVNefl.'' 

** Good-bye ? au revoir, rather. To-morrow 
we shall meet again.'' 

'^ But how — where ? How can I receive 
you?" 

*' Here ; at the same hour if you will. There 
are volumes — yes, volumes yefc to speak to you." 

" Yes, volumes," Ethel repeated slowly ; " but, 
Count O'Neil, come openly to the house in broad 
daylight, and I will see you." 

'' And expose myself to insults and injuries. 
No, Mademoiselle, it is impossible." 

*^ You would not be insulted or injured. And 
yet—" and she hesitated, realizing, trying at 
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least to realize how difficult, how impossible for 
her it would be to receive the young man in her 
guardian^s house. 

^^ Yes, it is impossible ! ^' she cried at last, 
'' Count O'Neil, I cannot see you again/' 

'^ You can — ^you must/' 

The bell rang again, but she struggled in vain 
to escape. 

^' You can — ^you must. I will not let you go 
till you promise. For a day or two it is abso- 
lutely necessary that our arrival in the country 
should remain a secret; my mother would be 
frantic did she think I had betrayed my pre- 
sence to you, but in a day or two the whole world 
may know of it, — any world there is in these 
desolate, uninhabited regions, that is. Au re- 
voir, Mademoiselle. Au revoir ! To-morrow, 
then, at five o'clock/' 

But Ethel had torn away her hand from his, 
and was flying like the wind, away. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

That evening! Apparently so like the many 
pleasant happy evenings that had gone before, and 
yet with such a strange sad difference, with such 
a myHterious cold shadow hanging over it. For 
long, long afterwards Ethel used to look back at 
it with a thrill of pain at her heart which was 
like a discordant chord of music to a sensitive 
ear, a secret, wringing, aching pain, which was 
born that night, and was her companion waking 
and sleeping for some time to come. 

Dr. O^Toole dined at Mount Druid. It was 
fortunate he did, for the cheery old man's com- 
pany helped to conceal the sudden depression 
which seemed to have stolen over at least two of 
the little party, and if Mr. O'Neil was unwont- 
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edly grave, and Ethel unusually silent, the old 
Doctor's loquacious tongue and never-failing 
hilarity made up for all deficiencies. 

It is odd how a cloud, a real dark cloud may 
steal in and settle down between two people, and 
yet remain for a while almost imperceptible not 
only to their neighbours but also to themselves. 
A cloud had stolen in between Ethel and her guar- 
dian, a fragment as it were of the great, dreary, 
hopeless mass of clouds which had at the first start 
of their acquaintanceship so apparently irrevocably 
estranged them. And yet the estrangement had 
not been irrevocable. The clouds had lightened, 
and been wafted away by friendly breezes. 
Time and patience, and sympathy and kindliness, 
and a gentle yet resolute determination were 
their names ; and beneath their warm touch one 
by one the clouds had melted, leaving a clear, 
serene, bright sky behind. , 

But now they were coming back again. Ethel 
knew it and felt it. Despairingly did she feel 
the old weary sickening sensation of deception 
and concealment creeping upon her once more. 
Oh, how she hated it ! How she hated the 
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memory of the cruel fashion in which deception 
and concealment had to her embittered and 
poisoned the last days of her father^s life ! And 
now she envied, piteously, hopelessly envied, 
those who, unlike herself, could look back to the 
last days of those they loved without self-re- 
proach or self-accusation. Oh, how this evening 
she hated the consciousness that there was a 
/something' to conceal, a ^something' not to 
mention, a ^something' which prevented her 
looking frankly and bravely into the eyes of 
those around her, untorturod by the stabbing re- 
collection that she was deceiving them ! Yet how 
could she help it? How could she disregard 
Count O^NeiPs caution ? How could she be 
so utterly false and faithless to her old friends, 
as in such a trifle as this — a mere delay of a day 
or two not to keep silence and betray a secret 
which she believed she had hardly the right to 
consider her own ! 

And so she was silent ; so grave and silent 
and pale that Dr. O'Toole noticed it at last and 
grew curious ; and when his inquiries were put 
oflf by the never-failing, convenient plea, ^a 
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headaclie/ gave one of liis slyest, broadest, most 
awful winks, and nudged his old friend. 

" What have you been doing with that young 
spark Eedfem, Mrs. O'Neil *f he inquired. 
''Queer things are said in the country, I can 
tell you. He's bolted, you know; gone like a 
shot. And as to her ladyship '^ (Dr. (yToole 
always called Mrs. Eedfem her ladyship), ''I 
thought sheM eat me up alive to-day when I 
just dropped her a hint that perhaps he had been 
shot through the heart.'^ 

And the old man gufifawed over the stale little 
joke with the keenest enjoyment. 

Mrs. O^Neil reddened and groaned. 

" Don^t speak of it. Doctor. Don^t speak of it. 
It makes me ill." 

And she gave Ethel a terrible glance, a punish- 
ment which however that young lady received 
with the most complete composure. 

'' He^s gone to the Highlands, I believe,'^ pur- 
sued the Doctor. ''A fine place for mending 
broken bones and other injured parts. Her lady- 
ship gave me a list a yard long of all the ' nobs ^ 
' Charlie my darling ' is meeting. Lady Adelgiza 
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this and Lady Belinda t'other. All the grand 
names took my breath away ; so they did. And 
I hear that ^ Charlie my darling ' is very much 
admired^^' he added^ wisely malicious. 

" Is he indeed ? Do you hear that, child V^ 

" By my word, yes. Lady Belinda is setting 
her cap at him like mad, and her ladyship is 
strutting about like a peacock already. Coming 
events, you know, throw their shadows before 
them.'' 

'^ I don't believe it," Mrs. O'Neil said drawing 
herself up* and sniffing the air. " Let's have our 
game of draughts. Doctor. These two people 
here are in the blues, and there's no good to be 
got out of them." 

Out came the draughtboard, and the Doctor 
and Mrs. O'Neil at least we»e happy. What a 
countless number of games those two whi)» 
heads had bobbed over! Of what amicable 
wrangles, and mimic battles, and comic disputes, 
had that draughtboard been the theatre between 
the faithful old friends 1 And, oh, what a sweet, 
pretty, tender thing, true and faithful friendship 
is I watering, as it does, the arid, barren plains of 
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life with a magical water, laying the dust, level- 
ling the rocks, making the hard weary roads easy, 
and dropping everywhere the seeds of beautiful 
fragrant flowers, which death itself cannot kill. 

When the Doctor and Mrs. O^Neil played 
draughts, it not seldom happened that Mr. O^Neil 
and Ethel played chess. Half expectantly the 
girl stood this evening waiting for the accus- 
tomed invitation. It did not come, however. 
Hardly had Mr. O^Neil addressed a single word 
to her all through it, and now he had taken up a 
book and did not even look at her. It is one 
thing to feel penitent and contrite for having 
behaved badly when one knows one is forgiven 
and liked as well as before^, and quite another to 
submit humbly to the just consequences of oue^s 
misbehaviour. Straightway Miss Mildmay felt 
huffed and aggrieved, and marched off to the 
piano to play her ill-humour and her sadness, and 
her perplexity and her troubles into tune again. 
It would not do, however. Nothing but sad airs 
would come into her head. Nothing but funeral 
marches, and dreary minor chords, and snatches 
and odds and ends of melancholy little pieces. 

■ f2 
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" God bless me V^ Mrs. O^Neil said at last, 
looking up from her game. "What on earth 
are you at, child? That^s the fourth funeral 
march you have played since you began.'' 

'^ She is thinking of a wedding," observed the 
Doctor solemnly. " Those things always go by 
contraries. How many magpies did you see to- 
day. Miss Ethel ?" 

"One, Doctor.'' And she closed the piano 
with one of her quick impetuous movements, 
and came over to the table to watch the game. 

" Nonsense !" said the Doctor. " You saw 
three, as sure as my name is John CPToole." 

" You did not really see one magpie, child ?" 
Mrs. O'Neil inquired, peering at her anxiously, 
for Mrs. O'Neil was superstitious and firmly 
believed in omens. 

"One for sorrow, two for joy," began Ethel 
laughing. 

"Three for a wedding," put in the Doctor 
slily; "eh. Miss Ethel? We're getting impa- 
tient, I can tell you. You're keeping us waiting 
too long." 

Ethel laughed saucily. "You don't deal in 
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Imsbands in this part of the world. Doctor ; and 
weddings without husbands are, you see, matters 
of difficulty." 

'' A smart girl like you knows how to pick up 
a husband wherever she goes. Miss Ethel. By 
the way, taUdng of weddings puts me in mind of 
funerals,^' proceeded the Doctor. ^^Poor Dan 
Moore, old Martha's son, is in a bad way, do 
you know, Mrs. O'Neil ? They'll be burying him 
to-morrow or after.'' 

'' Is it possible ? That fine young fellow just 
come ^home ! What is the matter with him. 
Doctor ?" 

''Fever; and he is dead, or as good as dead, 
by this." 

'' Fever !" cried the old lady horror-stricken. 
'' Fever did you say ? Doctor, what sort of 
fever ? Is it infectious ?". 

''Typhus. Bad kind too. Yes, it is infec- 
tious, and I wanted to warn you not to be allow- 
ing the servants about the place. There are two 
or three bad cases in the parish." 

" Typhus ! Bless my soul !" cried Mrs. 
O'Neil, for the dread of infection was one of her 
most favourite hobbies. 
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But the Doctor reassured her. '^ Never fear, 
never fear,^' lie said. '^ Old people like yon and 
me are safe enough. It^s only the young people 
that—'' 

'^ Young people! Do you hear that, child? 
And you who are always poking your nose into 
those poor wretches' filthy cabins ! Ethel, I 
positively forbid you to put your foot inside — 
Lord bless me ! to go near any of those poor 
people's hovels again until Dr. CToole gives 
you leave," she commanded with great severity. 
^' Promise me, child. Won't you promise me ?" 

Ethel glanced at her guardian, but his eyes 
were fixed on his book. 

" But," she began hesitatingly. 

'^Of course she promises," said the Doctor 
decidedly. " Nobody in his senses would think 
of such a thing. There is Arthur there, who is 
bom to catch fevers, as I am always telling him. 
Do you hear, 0*Neil ? Look sharp, and don't 
go out of your way to catch one, — if you can 
help it, that is. Some people have a peculiar 
knack for that sort of thing. Pooh, pooh!" 
laughing at his old friend's miserable face. 
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^'There's nothing in the world to bo afraid of. 
Drop a hint to the servants; that is all. Lord 
Uess me ! how late it is ! Good night, good 
night I^* And with a bolt and a bound Dr. 
(yToole had departed. 

And departed too was poor Mrs. O'NeiPs 
peace of mind. The vaguest, faintest rumour of 
the vicinity of an infectious illness was enough 
to npset her for a month. 

'' We had better leave the place at once,^' she 
decided. ''To-morrow, the day after at the 
latest. Arthur, don't you think so V 

''Indeed I do not. Mother. What is it all 
about V 

How tiresome you are I There is fever, 
malignant typhus fever in the parish. What do 
yon think of that V* she demanded. 

"Poor wretches I'^ Mr. CNeil said compas- 
sionately. "I know it. Mother; but there are 
only a few cases.'' 

"Pew or many, I am miserable, thoroughly 
miserable," the old lady asserted. " And here's 
this child here, that won't even promise me not 
to keep away from the cabins," she went on 
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plaintively. '^I sliall die of fiight; I know I 
shall/' 

^^That is foolish of Miss Mildmay/' Mr. O'Nefl 
said, returning to his book. 

'^ I did not refuse to promise, Mrs. CKNeil. I 
— yes, I do promise/' Ethel said with sudden 
eagerness. 

The old lady was somewhat appeased and 
quieted. ^'Good child, good child!'' she said. 
^' And I'll make a rule that every servant found 
within half a mile of a cabin will have to pay a 
fine," she exclaimed, delighted at the sudden 
idea. ^^Well be tolerably safe then, I think; 
and the money will go to the poor sick people. 
Is not that a good notion, Arthur? I will 
consult. with Flaherty about it this very even- 
mg." 

Poor Mrs. O'Neill On that night, at all 
events, she went to bed happy — a^ least, tole- 
rably happy — having, with the assistance of her 
faithful Flaherty, laid down a complete! plan of 
campaign against the approaches of the much- 
dreaded enemy, little suspecting — ^poor old lady ! 
•—that she was campaigning against a phantom 
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foe. Too late, too late ! The real foe had 
already treacherously stolen in, was indeed sit- 
ting by her side in the very midst of her bright, 
secure home. Nobody saw it as yet ; but, invi- 
sible as it was, its grim, cold shadow was 
there. 

The next morning Ethel came down to break- 
fast very late and rather nervous. How would 
she and her guardian meet? The night had 
brought her counsel, and she had almost, if not 
quite, made up her mind that she was more 
bound to inform her guardian of the strange 
meeting of the past evening than to respect 
Count O'Neil's desire for secrecy. It was half a 
relief, half a disappointment to her to find that 
the meal was, after all, to be a solitary one. 
Mr. O^Neil had, the servant informed her, break- 
fasted an hour ago, and had gone out to ride. 
It was a little odd. Ethel felt curious, and 
perhaps a shade uneasy. Then she was provoked 
with herself for feeling either curious or uneasy. 
Yet how could she help it ? How on earth 
could she prevent her sensations? Ah, it was 
the weary, weary, wretched work beginning all 
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over again, — the work that sickened her heart, 
that revolted her soul; the vague dreads, the 
wretched haunting fears, the horrible conscious- 
ness of concealment and mystery. 

Needless dreads and fears ! Needless, foohsh 
curiosity and xmeasiness ! Presently, when she 
went up to pay her morning visit to Mrs. CKNeil, 
the old lady explained it all to her in the sim- 
plest manner possible. 

^^ Arthur had not slept very well,'' she told 
her; ^^and so, to freshen himself up, he had 
gone out for a breath of air. He was quite well, 
as well as possible,'' she said emphatically. 
^^ But he had drunk three cups of strong tea last 
night, and of course he could not sleep; no, of 
course not." And she bobbed her prqtty white 
muslin night-cap and its pink bows with quite a 
satisfied air. 

Ethel was satisfied too, though she looked a 
little grave and thoughtful. '^ He did not sleep 
well, perhaps, because I displeased him," she 
thought ; " and perhaps he is a little displeased 
with me still; and perhaps just now when I meet 
him, — I wonder, if I told him that I was sorry. 
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and asked him to forgive me,-— I wonder what he 
would say/' 

But she was so amazed at the idea herself that 
she could not come to the faintest conclusions on 
the subject. 

^^ By the way, Arthur was in here this morn- 
ing, and he told me to give you these, child,'' 
Mrs. O'Neil said breaking in upon her medita- 
tions, and speaking in a slightly nervous, flurried 
tone of voice. ^^They are those letters, you 
know, that we have spoken to you about, and he 
wishes you to read them." 

Ethel drew back. '^ Oh, no ! oh, no I" she 
said. 

^^Mrs. O'Neil looked at her amazed. The 
girl's face had suddenly crimsoned. 

" Why not, child ? why not ? What on earth 
is the matter? My, goodness! they won't burn 
you," as Ethel let the little packet of letters, 
which she tried to force into her hand, drop upon 
the bed. 

" I don't want them. I would rather not read 
them. I — " Yet she looked a little curious, 
a little longing. 
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" Nonsense V^ said Mrs. O'Neil impatiently. 
'^ Take them, at all events, and read them or not 
as you please. I must say,^' and she drew her- 
self up, " that I think you might oblige Arthur 
in such a triSe as that ; and since he wishes yon 
to read them, and to see for yourself that what 
we have told you all along is true as gospel, you 
might as well do so. I do think,'^ she concluded 
in an aggrieved tone, ^^that considering the 
eagerness with which you used to listen to every- 
thing that was said against us, you might at 
least take the trouble to begin to show a little 
interest in our side of the question.*' 

It was a long and flurried speech, and it was 
not difficult to perceive that the old lady was in 
one of her hufiy, irritable moods this morning, 
and that it would not be wise to annoy her. 

^^ That is not fair. I do take an interest. I 
wish — oh, how I wish — " 

But instead of saying what it was that she did 
wish, Ethel took the letters and put them in her 
pocket. ^^ Whether I read them or not,'* she 
thought, "I will myself return them to Mr. 
O^Neil, and that will give me an opportunity of 
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speaking to him/' And in her little mind she 
quickly arranged that this convenient excuse 
would admirably pave the way to the explana- 
tion and reconciliation which she was contem- 
plating. 

^^ Take care of them, and don't let them out of 
your sight for a minute/' Mrs. O'Neil warned 
her. ^^Fm always miserable when they are in 
my hands. They are more precious than any- 
thing else in the world to Arthur. Well, Fla- 
herty, what is the matter ?" as that personage 
made her appearance wearing her longest and 
most important face. 

''Nothing, Ma'am, nothing; only I have just 
heard that Dan Moore, the widow's son, is dead. 
He went off at twielve o'clock last night." 

Now it so happened that Flaherty herself was 
ratner partial to deaths, and never failed to 
announce them with a certain decent, subdued 
cheerfulness. But upon her mistress, on the 
contrary, they invariably produced the most 
mournful impressions; and, indeed, gloomy in- 
telligence of any sort was excessively distasteful 
to her. 
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Dead I" she repeated. And Ethel too ex- 
claimed '' Dead !" 

It was expected news to both of them, yet 
came with a sharp, unpleasant shock, such as the 
ruthless cutting off of young strong lives must 
ever produce. 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow V' And Mrs. 
O^NeiFs tender eyes were filled with kindly 
tears. 

^^Yes, Ma'am, dead; and morels the pity. 
And I hear talk below stairs,'' added Flaherty, 
lowering her voice mysteriously, "of some of 
the servants wanting to slip off to-night to go to 
the wake." 

" To go to the wake ! God bless my soul ! 
Do they want to murder us all in cold blood — in 
typhus fever, I mean ?" 

And, needless to say, consternation, terror, 
and indignation took, on the spot, wild posses- 
sion of the old lady's mind, and effectually dis- 
lodged every other thought from it. 

In the midst of the tumult Ethel escaped. 
She wanted to read the letters, and yet she could 
not make up her mind to do so. In the present 
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state of things it almost seemed a sort of dis- 
honesty, a not quite fair and upright pi*oceeding. 
At all events she would wait until she had seen 
her guardian, and the momil^g went by in a 
torturing, miserable state of indecision. At 
luncheon she would meet him, and after luncheon 
there might be an opportunity of speaking to 
him. But luncheon was eaten, and still he did 
not appear. 

'^ His ride had fatigued him, and he was busy 
writing letters in his room,^' Mrs. O^Neil told 
her. 

And to his room his lunch was sent. But 
Ethel, presently passing by the door, saw the 
tray ydth the untasted food carried out, and 
could only suppose that her guardian was too 
tired even to eat. 

It was a dreary day, the iSrst dreary day for a 
long, long time. A break had come in the fine 
weather, and gloom and greyness had taken the 
place of sunshine and brightness, — gloom and 
greyness within as well as without ; for through 
the house there reigned an unwonted stillness, 
that strange, causeless, mysterious sort of quiet 
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which sometimes comes upon a place, nobody 
knows why, nobody can say whence. Ethel 
spent the afternoon alone in the library, which 
looked unfamiliar and melancholy in its unusual 
solitude; for Mrs. O^Neil's sofa remained unoc- 
cupied, and Mr. O^Neil did not once come near 
it. There was no inducement to go out; yet it 
was dull and lonely ydthin. First the girl felt 
sad, then a little aggrieved and angry ; then sad 
once more. What did it mean ? Why was she 
left alone? Why did Mr. O^Neil so evidently 
avoid her ? For that he was avoiding her, and 
resenting and wishing to punish her yesterday^s 
conduct, she never doubted. Why was it all? 
Why, too, was it that, ^when the clock on the 
mantelpiece struck^ four, she started and co- 
loured and trembled, and suddenly recollected 
that probably at this very moment Count O^Neil 
was taking that long, bleak, dreary ride over 
from Castle Garvagh to see her. 

Count O^Neil ! But was he really Count 
O^Neil ? Was he really the man he called him- 
self? Could she have made such a mistake? 
Could she have made such an egregious mistake ? 
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Could she, Ethel Mildmay, have once promised 
to become the wife of a vulgar, audacious im- 
postor? All at once she remembered his hand- 
some face, his ardent eyes, his convincing elo- 
quence, his gentleness, his tenderness, — all the 
qualities which, in spite of the slightly comic 
foreign peculiarities of his character and man- 
ner, had once attracted and charmed her, and 
perhaps did attract and charm her still. All 
at once she felt a great, irresistible longing 
once for all to be done with these cruel 
doubts, these intolerable perplexities, — once for 
all ta see, to know the truth, — once for all, — and 
then at last Ethel took the little packet of letters 
which Mrs. O^Neil had given her that morning 
out of her pocket and sat down to read them. 

An hour passed, and more. The light of the 
autumn afternoon was fading fast away, and still 
she was reading on. Yet the letters, as we 
know, were few ; but they were written in small, 
minute writing, hard to decipher, and time had 
dimmed the ink, and made the words faint and 
the paper yellow. But before she rose from her 
seat she had made out every single word, and 
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read it over and over again, and thought upon 
it ; and then she looked at the clock again, and 
saw that it was half-past five; saw, too, that 
darkness was fast setting in, and that not a 
moment was to be lost in further hesitation. So 
much the better. Ethel, as we know, hated in- 
decision with a mortal hatred, and had, by this 
time, pretty well accustomed herself to taking 
leaps in the dark. Out she went now into the 
fast-growing darkness, with a resolute light in 
her eyes, and a set determination at her heart, 
stumbling over Max, who was lying in discon- 
solate solitude upon the doorsteps as she did so. 

Poor Max had had a dull, lonely day of it, too, 
and hailed her advent with a joyous bark. Joy 
which was, however, very quickly disturbed, for 
at the moment the sudden appearance of a 
strange dark figure, coming hastily up to the 
door, made the dog prick his ears and growl a 
not very hearty welcome. 

"An old friend!^' exclaimed Count O'Neills 
gay pleasant voice. ^^I remember thee well, 
thou great, awkward brute, and what mischief 
thy clumsiness did work upon a certain fair 
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lady^s pretty toilette. Mademoiselle, have you 
ever been able to forgive the dog ?^' 

" Forgive him ? I should think so. Max and 
I love one another now. Come Max, come, 
behave yourself.^^ As the dog continued hia 
low, suspicious growl, and began to look danger- 
ous, the young people had already turned away, 
and had entered a side path which thick verdure 
concealed from the house. But the dog did not 
follow. There he sat on the doorsteps, with a 
disturbed look in his face, a picture indeed of 
displeasure and distrust. Ethel paused and 
looked back. " Come, Max,^^ she called again. 

In vain ; he never stirred. 

Ethel laughed nervously. '^ Max has not for- 
gotten or forgiven at all events,^^ she said. ^^ He 
does not like you.^' 

'^ So be it,^^ and the young man shrugged his 
shoulders with careless gaiety. ^^Let the poor 
brute indulge his antipathy in peace. For my 
part I cannot comprehend such unchristian sen- 
timents, but doubtless he takes after his master, 
who probably loves God and hates his neighbour, 
viz, me. Well, so be it. I am unprejudiced 
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enough to believe tliat there are several roads 
which lead to heaven/^ ^ 

^^ Mr. O^Neil does not hate you. And yet — " 
" On my word of honour I believe I went very 
near to hating him just now, while waiting for 
you. Mademoiselle, in this cold, deathlike, damp 
gloom which chills and penetrates the very mar- 
row of one's bones. Heavens ! What a climate ; 
what a country it is ! '^ And he groaned and 
shuddered, " Mademoiselle, five minutes ago, I 
was picturing to myself the interior of yonder 
house. Doubtless a bright, elegant room, with 
one of your splendid blazing fires. Around it 
probably you were all sitting — a charming, 
tender family group; you, my stem handsome 
uncle, and his eminently respectable and vene- 
rable mother, and I here, outside, shivering, 
swearing, perhaps even laying the seeds of some 
incurable malady which will bring me to an 
early grave, and thus, in a romantic but un- 
pleasant fashion, extinguish many diflSculties. 
Peste ! I put it to you. Mademoiselle, am I to be 
blamed for some passing sentiments of hatred 
under the circumstances V 
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'* The picture is not very like the original ; at 
least the first part of it/' Ethel said with a 
dreary little laagh. "But — ^but why did you 
come then f she asked suddenly. 

'^ Why did I come. Mademoiselle ? Because I 
love you well enough to go to the very ends of 
the earth for your sake/' 

His voice and manner had all at once become 
• transformed ; they were tender, earnest, grave. 

''Don't say that; you must not. It is not 
right," Ethel broke out passionately. '' And it 
is not true either. I know it is not. Why a 
few months after we parted at Nice, you were 
already admiring — Your name had already 
been coupled with that of another girl." 

The young man smiled, and perhaps it was as 
well for him that his companion could not see 
how secure and triumphant the smile was. If he 
had needed encouragement, surely here it was. 
If Ethel's strange coldness and reserve had 
vaguely disturbed him, was he not now re- 
assured? His naive vanity and self-confidence 
were, if they had failed him for an instant, 
rampant once more, fanned into a merry blaze 
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by this delightful little outburst of feminine 
jealousy. And, of course, he denied it aU with 
vehement eloquence, with solemn protestations, 
which it would have been diflScult to disbelieve. 

It was true, he acknowledged, that there had 
been some project of marriage for him. Mothers 
are not their children, and his mother had 
thought of, and wished for such a marriage. It 
would have been an advantageous one no doubt, 
for the young lady was rich and noble. Her 
parents had made the first advances, and Made- 
moiselle Eulalie herself had been not quite 
averse,'^ and the young man paused with a de- 
precating little laugh, and twirled his black 
moustache. 

^^What can a man do under the circum- 
stances?" he .inquired in a tone of dolorous 
modesty; ^^but — '^ 

" But oblige his friends . Ah, so it was true 
after all. Count?" and Ethel laughed a little 
scomfuUy. 

^^ No it was not. By Heaven it was not." 

He had never by word or sign consented. He 
had always been constant to his one and only 
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love. Others had planned and schemed, but he 
had openly protested. He had never, even for a 
moment, wavered or faltered in his fidelity. Even 
if his affection (which he swore never had), but 
even if it had grown cold or faint, chilled, as it 
might so ea8% have been, by her unkmdness 
and harshness, he had always considered himself 
bound — ^bound in honour to her. Of course he 
was bound. They were both bound. Such 
promises — such vows as theirs could never be 
broken. They were irrevocable — eternal. 

Poor Ethel ! She listened to it all dazed and 
bewildered. He spoke so vehemently, so im- 
petuously, so quickly, that the girFs breath 
was fairly taken away. Her perplexed silence 
gave him fresh courage, new eloquence. He 
began it all over again. But at last she found 
words to interrupt him. 

'^ I can — I will never marry you,'' she cried 
out suddenly in a clear, sharp, frightened tone, 
which rang through the damp, silent air, almost 
like a cry for help. 
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CHAPTEE XXX, 

Thebe was a pause — a deep^ breatUess pause. 
Both liad stopped in their walk^ and had turned 
round facing one another. To Ethel the worst 
was over ; but to her companion it was only the 
beginning of the end. 

"What — ^what do you mean?'^ he faltered. 

Ethel tried to speak collectedly and calmly. 

" I told you that I never would be your wife, at 

the time of Papa's death/' she said. " It is not 

my fault if you did not believe me.^ 

" I did not believe you. I do not now.^ 

" You must. It was true. It is true, as there 

is a heaven above us.'' 

"I begin to doubt heaven itself/' broke out 

the young man indignantly. "Ethel, you are 

jesting, cruelly jesting.^ 
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'^ Jesting I'' And her voice was as sad and 
broken as his own. They were walking on 
again now. Perhaps they hardly knew, neither 
of them, what they were doing. Suddenly 
Ethel said, '^ Count — Count, I canH say it. 
How can I?'^ she cried; and she caught his 
arm and made him stop. " Stand here, where 
I can see you. Let me look at your face." 

The young man, amazed and bewildered, 
obeyed. They had reached an open spot upon 
which a pale moon was faintly gleaming. But 
pale as the light was, it sufficed Ethels purpose, 
and her companion's face was distinctly visible. 

" Hear me,'' she said then. '^ Hear me. This 
very day, not an hour since, I have seen proofs — 
proofs that I cannot — cannot doubt that you — " 
her voice fell almost to a whisper, and she hesi- 
tated painfully ; " that you have no right to the 
name of O'Neil," she said at last with a desperate 
eflfort. 

It was a terrible moment. Ethel felt that it 
was too terrible, too painful to last. Yet in- 
tensely painful as it was, a horrible load seemed 
to be lifted from her heart. Whatever, whoever 
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the young man before her was, he was perhaps 
the dupe of others, but he himself was no de- 
ceiver. Her heart was wrung. With all its 
faults it was a tender and noble heart, and she 
could not bear to see the pain she was inflicting. 
Selfishly she had thought but of her own gratifi- 
cation, of her own great longing to know the 
truth, and she had forgotten to weigh the cruelty 
of the blow till it had been already dealt. It 
seemed to have stunned her companion. 

"What do you mean? What do you say?^' 
he inquired at last, in a helpless, feeble sort of 
way. " Explain yourself; for Heaven's sake ex- 
plain yourself. Mademoiselle.^^ 

Explain ! How could she ? " Forgive me,'* 
was all that she was able to say. " Forgive me. 
But I thought it better, kinder, to tell you the 
truth myself than to let you hear it through 
others.^^ 

^* Better ! Kinder ! '' he repeated indignantly. 
'^ A strange kindness truly I A very perfect 
charity ! You call it kindness. Mademoiselle, to 
insult me — to tell me to my face that I am a liar, 
an impostor. To — Heavens ! It is beyond 
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man^s patience to bear/^ And he broke down 
with a strangled sob. 

*'01i, no; not you. Not you. I know that 
you are innocent. But your Mo — Madame 
O'Neil.^' 

He started as though he were stung, "My 
mother^s honour is my own. Be silent. Made- 
moiselle ! '^ 

Ethel was silent, clasping her hands tightly, 
completely bewildered by this hopeless entangle- 
ment. 

'^ Yes,^' he went on vehemently ; '^ my Mother^s 
honour is my own, and even by you — even by 
you. Mademoiselle — I will not permit it to be 
attacked. You talked of proofs just now. What 
proofs? Whatever they are, they are false — 
false as hell.^^ 

''Perhaps so — Perhaps they are. Oh, no; 
they are true.^' 

'' False as hell,^' he went on without heeding, or 
perhaps evenhearingher, ''There can be no proofs. 
How could it be proved that I am not myself — ^that 
I am not my own Mother^s son ? Bah ! What a 
fool — what an idiot I am to be even startled ! But 
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no wonder — ^no wonder that sucli a stab, coming 
from you, pierces my heart through and through/' 

" Forgive me. At least forgive me/' 

"CaU me (VNeil; Ernest O'Neil/' 

Ethel turned away. ''I cannot. Oh, I can- 
not V 

With a quick, sharp movqment, he, too, turned 

as if to leave her. But restraint and reserve 

were unknown to hun, and the storm must break 

loose. White and cold as marble, with bowed 

head, and trembling from head to foot, she 

listened to all his reproaches. He had accused 

her of infidelity, and who was unfaithftd ? She 

had suspected him of inconstancy, but who had 

proved herself inconstancy itself ? For that was 

the secret of it all. He was not blind nor a fool, 

and at last he saw the truth — the truth of which 

others had in vain tried to persuade him, while 

to her alone it had been left to succeed. It was 

she who was fickle and false — she who deceived — 

she who — ^^ Yes, you are fickle and capricious,'' 

he broke out passionately. '^But you cannot 

deceive me longer. I know now, what the 

whole world knows already, that if you have 
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ceased to love me, it is because you liave been 
taught — ^wisely and well taught — to love my 
uncle." 

This was too much. Ethel flamed up. " That 
is untrue," she said sharply. 

" Untrue V 

'^ Yes, untrue !" 

" Then you do not love him nor me ; neither 
of us ?" 

" Neither of you," she repeated. But she was 
asking her own question instead of replying to 
his. " God help me ! " she said with a fright- 
ened little sob. "What can I do ?" 

Perhaps the young man^s angry jealousy was 
disarmed ; at all events, it was appeased. 
Sanguine and confident as ever, her vague, 
double-meaning words had already half re- 
assured him. 

"To do," he repeated with a bitter little 
laugh; "to do — to wait for the end, I suppose. 
To wait and see whether your second choice is 
more fortunate than the first. The end cannot be 
very far distant now. It must be drawing near. 
Mademoiselle, I tell it to you in confidence ; it 
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is drawing near. My great-uncle cannot live 
much longer/' 

^^ I wish that he would live for ever. I wish — 
oh, I wish that I had never known one of you/' 
she broke out passionately. 

" He grows weaker, feebler, and more eccentric 
every day,'' he went on. ^^ Proofs? What proofs 
are you talking of? Why, Lord O'Neil himself 
receives me at his house as his acknowledged 
heir. At present, indeed, I am his mania, and 
he will let me hardly out of his sight. It seems 
that the poor old miser abh hkes young people," 
he added with a slightly rueful laugh, " and if 
only his cellar were a little better filled, his cui- 
sine a little less savage, and this climate some- 
what more humane, one might perhaps out of 
charity be able to support it for some time 
longer. But as it is, you, you only. Mademoiselle, 
can give me courage to — Ah I fool that I am, 
I had forgotten, or have I, perhaps, been merely 
dreaming — labouriog under a hideous night- 
mare? Ethel, I implore of you to say that it is 
so ; to say that — " 

" What can I say ? How can I eat my own 
words when — when they are true ?" 
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"True!'' 

'' Bat we can be friends, — friends always. Let 
us at least be that/' 

'^ Then you reject me V* he said turning very 
white. 

" Not now. Long ago I told you that I could 
never be your wife.'^ 

''You reject me now, unconditionally?" he 
persisted. 

" Unconditionally !" 

" You know my meaning. What ! when I 
succeed to my grand-uncle's title and pro- 
perty ?'' 

Ethel bit her lips, but she laughed lightly. 
" I suppose I deserve the taunt,^^ she said ; " at 
least you think I do; but yon are mistaken. 
Yes, both of you are mistaken.'^ She was look- 
ing down on the ground thoughtfully, but now 
she raised her eyes boldly to his. 

" Listen to me,^' she said then. '^ Less than 
ever would I marry you then. You smile, yet 
it is true. I promise you here, I give you my 
solenm word, that I shall never be part and 
parcel of this marvellous prize, I tell you that 
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I do not care a single straw for it. One day, 
perliaps, I shall prove to both of you, and force 
you to acknowledge, how meanly and falsely you 
have judged me/^ 

It was a grand, heroine-like sort of speech, 
but made with a certain flumedness and ex- 
citement which deprived it of some of its im- 
pressiveness. Long ago, when she had been 
playing at love with this handsome young man 
by her side, she had often, as he knew, felt her- 
self to be three parts a heroine, and had taken to 
the rdle rather kindly. But now, when she was 
for the first time in her life really making some- 
thing like a heroic resolve, her courage was low 
and her heart faint. Somehow or other this 
speech of hers did not seem to make much im- 
pression upon her companion. Perhaps he did 
not understand it. Certainly he did not be- 
lieve it. 

" You force me to judge you. You force me 
to be unkind and rude and savage,^^ he replied. 
^' But hard and cruel as you are, I believe nothing 
but good of you ; no, nothing. You have been 
warped, prejudiced, imposed upon. Your love 
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has been stolen from me, its rightful possessor. 
But I tell you that I do not believe it. Until 
you are of age, your own mistress, and perfectly 
free, I wiU— '^ 

He paused abruptly. The girl was not even 
listening to him. The path they were on, 
emerged now, within a few paces, upon the 
avenue, and at that moment carriage wheels 
were heard, and a vehicle of some sort 
passed. 

"It is Doctor O'Toole's gig/' she said in 
a startled tone. " He was not to have 
dined to-day. What can bring him at this 
hour !" 

Her companion laughed a little sadly, and 
bitterly. " L^histoi/re se rSpete/^ he said. " It 
seems that we two are destined to be always play- 
ing at hide and go seek. Often do I recollect that 
evening at Nice, when my respected uncle stalked 
past us upon the avenue, pretending not to see 
us. But he did see us, I would stake a hundred 
louis. He — Lord ! what a century is this, that 
a pretext cannot be found that we should fight 
one another like honest men,- and let the best 
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man live in peace. For my part, I am weary of 
life on these terms/^ 

"So am I. This cannot go on. I came to 
say good-bye, and now, I say it.^^ 

"You do not — ^you must not — ^you — ^^ And. 
he caught hold of her hand, and would not 
let it go. 

She stood for half a minute or so, passive, 
then with a strange quiet,. "At least prove your- 
self a gentleman,'^ she said. 

And then at last her hand was dropped as 
though its touch burned him, an^ she was 
free to go. 

She went, quietly at first, and then more 
quickly. Soon she had reached the house, and 
entered it, dazed and dazzled by the sudden 
warmth and brightness. 

Dr. O'Toole^s gig was at the door. He 
and Mrs. (VNeil were whispering together 
on the staircase. "Don^t let Arthur guess 
that I sent for you,^^ she was saying; "pre- 
tend that you just dropped in by chance. 
He would be angry if he thought I had dragged 
you out.^' 
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The Doctor winked knowingly, and passed 
on. 

^^ Is anything the matter ? Is Mr. O^Neil 
ill ? '' Ethel asked, with her heart in her 
month. 

" HI ! not at all, child. Don^t look so flabber- 
gasted. He has got a slight headache, that's 
all ; but, as you know, I like to have the Doctor 
for every prick of a pin. Bless me ! Why can't 
you walk like a Christian by daylight, and not 
go out in the dark like an owl ? We will have 
you complaining next,'' and she bustled 
away. 

So Mr. O'Neil was complaining. Moreover, 
his mother was cross. A bad sign. Ethel 
caught hold of the banisters to steady herself, 
she felt dizzy and faint. A long, long time she 
waited, what indeed seemed an age. Doctor 
O' Toole's visits were lengthy and conversational 
ones, and this one, to poor Ethel at least, seemed 
interminable. At last he came out, cheery and 
kindly as ever. ^^ Nothing; it's nothing," he was 
assuring Mrs. O'Neil. " He'll be all right in the 
moiming, never fear. I will send him up a 

h2 
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sleeping draught, and — ^Lord bless me ! What 
are you standing there for, just like a ghost. Miss 
Ethel ! It is you who will be giving us trouble 
unless you take care. Where are all your roses 
gone to?^^ 

There was not a chance of getting a private 
word with the Doctor. Little Mrs. O^Neil, 
happy again, chattered the whole way down- 
stairs and to the hall door with him, and Ethel, 
all her patient waiting gone for nothing, went to 
her own room at last to take off her things, and 
to try to persuade herself that she was not feeling 
uneasy. 

Next morning, however, she was more fortu- 
nate. The sleeping draught had not worked the 
promised effect. Mr. ONeil was still unwell, 
too unwell to leave his room, and Mrs. O^Neil, 
her fair, pretty face dragged and anxious, was 
sharply reproving Ethel for looking alarmed and 
Flaherty for looking mysterious. 

"There is nothing the matter with him, 
nothing in the world. Bless me! Don^t be 
creeping about the house as though there wai 
sickness in it. Can^t you go and play a tune on 
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the piano^ child^ just to make a noise^ and to make 
one feel as usual ? Something merry and lively, 
mind; none of your horrid, dreary marches/^ 
she commanded. 

Ethel went and did as she was bid. Perhaps 
her guardian, sick and restless in his room, 
hearing that sofb, sweet, merry, yet sadly 
pathetic German valse going on in the library, 
thought it rather a heartless thing of the girl 
to be playing valses when he was feeling so 
wretched and ill; but if he did, he kept the 
thought to himself, and said nothing about 
it. 

Presently it ceased, breaking off suddenly in 
the midst, that particular valse being destined 
never to be finished; the Doctor, issuing from 
the sick-room, had come in in search of pen and 
paper. 

Ethel jumped up. ^^How is he. Doctor? 
Better, is he not? Oh — '^ she paused, looking 
very white and frightened. " Oh ! Doctor, what 
isitr 

" What is what. Miss Ethel V 

Doctor O^Toole was a little cross too, but 
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Ethel had seen something in his face which 
made her completely indifferent to anybody^s 
crossness. 

^^Tat! tut!'" said the Doctor. "Bless my 
soul P' for the girl had suddenly burst into 
tears. 

"Tell me. Doctor; oh, tell me that it is not 
the fever V she implored. 

" The fever ! what fever ? Hum — ^well — ^what 
is the use of my telling you— when— when I don't 
know ^myself yet ? Tut ! tut ! child. ^ Don*t 
cross the bridge till you come to it.* Time 
enough to fret when — ^^ 

" It is the fever, I know it is ; and I have 
killed him V 

Of course the good Doctor thought she had 
parted with her senses, and stared at her through 
his spectacles with alarmed eyes ; but when the 
girl had poured out her confession, he under- 
stood it all, and, truth to tell, looked a little 
grave. 

" Hum ! That accounts for it — ^that accounts 
for it,'' he said thoughtfully. " I was puzzling my- 
brain to know how on earth he could have 
picked it up." 
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^^^^ 

'^Then it is true. It is the fever/^ Ethel cried, 
her last hope gone. ^^ Oh, Doctor, if he dies, I 
shall have killed him \" 

'^ Dies ! stuff and nonsense, child. Who is 
talking of dying ? Even if the man has got a 
touch of the nasty disease, he will get through 
it j of course he will. Come, come, child ! cheer 
up,^' for the old man^s heart was really touched 
at the girPs distress. "And sure it was not 
your fault either, not a bit of it. You are only a 
chit of a girl without sense, but Arthur ought to 
have sense, and to know better than to be put- 
ting himself in the way of infection. If I have 
told him so once, I have told him so a hundred 
times; but. Lord bless us ! we men will be fools 
to the end of the chapter,. I believe, when a pretty 
girl is in question.^^ And with an awful wink, 
Dr. O^Toole proceeded to write his prescrip- 
tion. 

It was poor consolation, but it was some. 
First of all, it was not quite sure it was the fever; 
secondly, even if it were. Dr. O^Toole had said 
he would certainly pull through it ; and any con- 
solation is better than none. 



\ 
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Quickly enough, too quickly, the time came 
when there was none; when one by one Dr. 
O'Toole^s hopeful prophecies falsified themselves; 
when vague, unconfessed uneasiness grew into 
dire alarm and consternation ; when faces were 
pale and eyes dim, and hearts sick and weary all 
through the house. Oh, what a wretched dreary 
time it was ! Who does not know it ? Who 
cannot remember some such time as this in their 
lives, when the lives of those they love are 
hanging in the balance, and in watching and 
waiting the long wretched hours go by ? Mr. 
O'Neil was ill; desperately ill. Even Dr. 
(VToole^s cheery voice faltered and his jovial 
face looked strangely grave, and his courage 
failed him, and he declared that the responsibility 
was too great, and that other advice must be 
had. Other advice ! Who does not know the 
horrible sound of that anxious caU for help, of 
that painful acknowledgment that disease and 
death are strong, and that man^s science and 
man^s eflforts are being slowly, yet surely and 
mysteriously baffled ? 

They had all borne up pretty well till now. 
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Mrs. (yNeil liad perfect faith in Dr. O^Toole, and 
his confidence was the barometer of her courage. 
But when that failed, the old lady collapsed all 
at once, and came sobbing and weeping to throw 
herself into EtheFs arms. 

'^ There is a curse upon us, a curse,^' she 
cried. " Oh, God ! what sin have I committed 
that I should live to see the last of my children, 
—the last of the O'Neils die V . 

Ethel kissed her and comforted her as best she 
could, but she could not weep with her. Except 
that first day when she had burst into that pas- 
sion of tears before Dr. O^Toole, she had not wept 
at all ; and yet she thought that she had never, 
never known what unhappiness was till now. 

It was a sunless day ; the wind was sighing 
sadly through the nearly despoiled trees, and 
the falling leaves were rustling to the ground. 
Summer and joy seemed to have fled together, 
and to have left the world naked and miserable. 
It was pouring rain, too; yet here was the 
Redfem chariot, toiling painfully up the rivuleted 
avenue, and a mounted messenger from Castle 
Garvagh, coming to inquire. 
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^^Oh, the horrid paraphernalia of illness; the 
miserable conventionalities with which the world 
carelessly condoles with grief — conventionalities 
which, not seldom, are like so many pricks of pins 
into sore and bleeding hearts. Upon poor little 
Mivs. CVNeil^s impressionable^ lively nature, these 
common, trifling little civilities produced a new 
shock. Mrs. Redfem was in the carriage her- 
self, — had come with her handsome horses and 
fat coachman, in spite of wind and weather ; in 
spite too of resentment and offence, pardoning in- 
juries, as in such great crises as these, good 
Christians must pardon them. And Lord 
O^Neil had actually sent a shaky anxious little 
note, containing his best love to poor Arthur 
and his best sympathy to dear Sarah in her great 
affliction. 

Oh, it was dreadful — too dreadfiil ! Over and 
over again the old lady said, with piteous moans, 
that it was too dreadful to bear. " It is a punish- 
ment on me-^a punishment on my pride, which 
God has never yet forgiven,^^ she wailed, — " the 
pride that would not let me take Bemard^s 
child home. It was the sin of my life ; and now 
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Bemard^s child is dead, q.nd my own child is 
dying, and God is punishing me for it/^ 

Ethel shuddered. ^^He will not die, Mrs 
O'Neil j he cannot/^ 

And in truth it seemed to her that the thing 
was impossible, for that if Mr. O'Neil died, his 
death would be upon her conscience. 

Mrs. O'Neil shook her head. ^^ I don't know, 
child; I don^t know. God^s ways are dark. 
He took old Martha^s last son from her, and now 
He is taking mine. Now, too, when it would 
seem that at last, at long last, he could have 
been happy — that we could both have been 
happy and confident. That reminds me, child,^^ 
she said, looking up through her tears, ^^that 
I gave you those letters of Bridget^s the other 
day. Mind, that you don't let them go 
astray.'^ 

^^ Oh no V* Ethel showed her how she had, 
for safety, placed them in an old-fashioned, 
delicately carved Indian box with a sefcret spring 
in it, which had been a sort of heirloom in the 
family for over half a century, and which always 
lay upon a console in the comer of the library. 
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^^ Will you put them up, or shall I leave them 
here V^ the girl inquired. 

^^ Leave them there, child. I can^t bear the 
sight of them. What good are they now? 
What good will they be when Airthur — Oh, my 
God ! is he dying ? Oh, God ! are you a good 
God, and yet wHl you take him from me ? 

"No, no! He will not !— cannot,^^ Ethel re- 
peated over and over again. 

But for all her hopeful words, the world 
seemed a blank to her in which even hope was 
dead. 

It was that day that the great Doctor came. 

They had hung upon his coming as drowning 

people cling to the last plank. But he had gone 

away again, leaving but faint comfort behind 

him. " As long as there is life there is hope,'' 

were his parting words, but it was easy to see 

that he was not hopeful himself. It was easy to 

see — nay impossible not to see — that Mr. O'Neil 

was fearfully ill; — could it be, dying? Could 

it be? 

Ethel had sat up all through the terrible night 

« 
counting the dark hours as a miser counts his 
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gold, as they slowly passed; for he was still alive, 
and the doctors thought that if he could only 
live through this awful crisis, there might be a 
chance of recovery. She had sat up listening to 
the clocks striking, and to the wild ravings of 
the sick man as they crept out through the half- 
open door. And when dawn came at last, listen- 
ing to the bird world rousing itself and greeting, 
with its strangely sweet and sad songs, ^' the 
earliest pipe of half-awakened birds,^^ the new- 
bom day. 

What fresh, cruel, sweet songs they were ! 
And when evening came, and tired after their 
happy day, the birds would sing again returning 
to their nests, would not, perhaps, a precious 
well-loved life have passed away, and death be in 
the house ? 

The thought was very nearly intolerable. It 
would have been entirely so but for the weariness 
and exhaustion which so often mercifully stun 
the hearts and capabilities of feeling of those who 
live to see others die. Misery and fatigue had 
gone a good way towards stunning Ethel now. 
Some compassionate servant noticed her white 
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fixed face at last^ and insisted upon her going to 
rest. The morning was chilly and raw, and the 
girl was shivering from head to foot. The 
library was the only well-warmed room in the 
house, for here the fire had been burning all 
night, and here too Ethel found poor Max, who, 
having in vain tried to efiect an entry into his 
master's room, had finally cried himself to sleep 
on the rug. 

This was too much. Ethel, as we know, was 
not much given to tears. But at this spectacle they 
came — came with a .wild blinding rush; and 
throwing herself down on the floor by his side, 
she buried her head in her hands, and wept as 
if her heart would break, — wept till she could 
weep no longer, till her eyelids 'drooped 
from sheer exhaustion, — wept till her sobs 
became sighs, and her sighs dreams ; till 
they too passed and melted in a deep dreamless 
sleep. 

It must have lasted for hours. When she 
awoke the sun was high in the heavens — a burst 
of sunshine which flooded the room and dazzled 
her eyes. Yet it was not this that had awoke 
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her; it was a kiss upon her forehead^ a cold 
familiar kiss^ which roused her as effectually as a 
douche of icy water would have done. 

Yes, she was awake — wide awake. And there 
before her, standing over her, looking down at 
her with a smile, was Madame O^Neil. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Miss Mtldmay was, as we know, by no means 
deficient in that admirable quality — ^presence of 
mind. Yet she will forgive her biographer for 
recording that at this moment she did utterly and 
completely lose her presence of mind ; felt her- 
self, indeed, to be a sort of helpless idiot, totally 
incapable of a course of action of any description. 
As a inatter of fact, she sat upon the ground and 
stared speechlessly at her unexpected visitor. 

Not so Madame O^Neil, who, not taken un- 
awares, and in full possession of all her faculties, 
was looking composedly about the room. 

Yet even her hard, handsome face flushed faintly 
and betrayed something like emotion. It was a 
trying moment. Years and years had passed 
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since she had last been in that room, — youth had 
become age, fair looks had faded, the fire of life 
had been quenched. And yet here she was 
again — ^the goal of her life still unattained — on 
the very spot where she had first dreamt that 
ambitious dream which long, weary, resolute 
waiting had not yet realized. "What thoughts, 
what memories, must have rushed into her mind 
then ! What a sharp pang must have pierced 
her heart ! And yet she was calm — ^pale again 
and smiling, — her large, dark, resolved eyes col- 
lectedly surveying it all. 

And she was the first too to speak. ^^ The old 
room,'' she said softly ; ^^ what a pleasure to be 
once more in it !^— what a joy ! And you too, dear 
child, what a happiness to see you too again V' 

Ethel was slowly rising from the ground. 
'' Perhaps you wish to see Mrs. O'Neil, Madame,*' 
she said, " but — '^ 

" No, no, no ! Not for all the world — ^not for 
all the world would I intrude upon my mother- 
in-law in such a cruel moment as this. Ah, 
hard and unjust as she has ever been to me, yet 
can I sympathize with her and feel for her in 

VOL. in. I 
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suet a terrible affliction. "Will he die ? ^^ she in- 
quired suddenly, and fixing her eyes upon the 
young girl with a quick, penetrating glance. 

Ethel turned away. ^^I don't know; oh, I 
don't know/' she cried. ^^ Perhaps he is dying 
— ^perhaps he is dead already." And sh© moved 
as though to leave the room. 

But Madame (yNeil detained her. '^ He is 
not dead/' she said. ^^ The servant told me even 
that there was a shade of improvement. Wait, 
Mademoiselle I" as Ethel still seemed to wish to 
escape. 

Perhaps it was the touch of her hand upon her 
shoulder; perhaps it was the sudden tone of 
authority which all at once roused Ethel's spirit. 

^^Wait?" she repeated. ^^ Why should I 
wait ? Madame, what brings you here into this 
house, and at such a time as this ?" 

^^True. I grant it to you. It does seem 
strange, but — ^" And Madame O'Neil smiled. 
'^ Mademoiselle, I have had the audacity to come 
actually to see you." 

^^Me?" 

^^Yes, you. For the sake of old times, you 
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know. Once you were almost my child/^ And 
slie smiled. 

Ethel crimsoned, '^ It is true, Madame ; at 
least I believe it is true, but — *^ 

''But the past is an embarrassing memory 
which it is best to dismiss. Is it so. Made- 
moiselle V^ 

Her quiet, smooth tone of irony made Ethel 
wince. '' It is a painful memory,^' she said in a 
low voice ; " painful as the memory of every folly 
must be.^' 

'' Folly ! What a convenient word ! ^' And 
she laughed lightly. '' Pray, Mademoiselle, why 
was it foUy for you to love my son ?^^ 

'' I did not love him, Madame ; you force me to 
tell the truth. I believe I never loved him. 
I— ^' 

She paused, clasping her hands with a gesture 
of despair, for Madame O'Neills steady gaze 
hopelessly bewildered her. 

" Never loved him \" she repeated softly, but 
with a low indignant thrill. " But come,^' she 
went on in a different tone after a little pause ; 
''come. What has brought me here was not 

i2 
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to reproach or quarrel with anybody. I am 
a woman of the world, and an old woman too, 
and well I know that young girls' hearts are 
fickle and volatile as the winds and waves, 
and that to expect constancy from them is to 
look for water in an empty pitcher. We have a 
proverb, ' Amour fait rage ; argent fait mariagey* 
and I am perfectly aware that what you English 
girls call a flirtation — even a very violent one — ^is 
quite a diflferent thing from a marriage: There- 
fore it is, that you should have changed your 
mind is not a matter of such deep surprise, not 
such a terrible shock to me, as to my dear son, 
who believes still, poor fellow, that all women — 
young and pretty ones at least — are angels. 
But just as a matter of curiosity, — ^why is it that 
you have changed your mind. Mademoiselle? 
Surely this, at least, a mother has a right to 
know.'' 

'' Papa would never have," Ethel began a little 
hesitatingly. But Madame (yNeil interrupted 
her without ceremony. ^^Tour father! Ah, 
another convenient excuse ! Wonderful is the 
devotion of those children to their parents," she 
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said with a stinging laugh. " While your father 
lived. Mademoiselle, you feared not to deceive 
him and disregard his wishes. And now that he 
is dead, and can neither know nor care what you 
do, you pretend to hold these same wishes sacred. 
At least. Mademoiselle, I thought you were frank 
and honest.^' 

As usual, Madame O'Neil had only been able 
to hold her temper in check up to a certain 
point ; and as usual her weakness gave Ethel an 
advantage. 

^^Tes, it is true; I am at least frank and 
honest,^^ the young girl said, flaming up indig- 
nantly. '^ And what is more, I will tell you the 
truth. I will never marry your — ^you know 
whom I mean. I wiU never marry him for two 
reasons: first, because I do not love him, nor 
never did love him; and, secondly, because — 
yes, I will say it to your face — because he is not 
your son, — ^and you know that he is not.^^ 

^^ Ah \" she drew a long, long breath. As to 
Ethel, she was trembling aU over with excite- 
ment and nervousness and fear ; for bold as she 
was, she did fear Madame O'Neil. 
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'' You say that deliberately V Madame (yNeil 
asked quietly. 

''Yes, deliberately. Let me go, Madame f 
Let me go now V* 

" Not yet.'* And she tightly held her hand. 
'' Not yet. Why do you say it V* 

'' Because I know it to be true.'' 

She expected a storm ; but none came. '' Poor 
child ! Poor child P' Madame CNeil said with a 
gentle, pitying laugh. '' Wafted here and there 
like a fallen leaf — ^now believing this, — now that. 
Do not think I blame you ; but I do feel pity for 
you.'' 

"Let me go, Madame." 

'' Now believing this — ^now that — now hearing 
one side— now the other, — ^no wonder that you 
are bewildered and perplexed. And so a bad 
woman's dying words, a woman whose character 
had been for years utterly ruined — ^words that 
were dragged, tortured from her, and which no 
one in their senses would believe; and so a 
tmshre such as this has produced this great revo- 
lution in you, — ^has caused this wretched mis- 
understanding between us. Poor child." And 
she bent down and kissed her. 
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That kiss was the last straw. 

''No, it is not that only — a misire, as you call 

it/' she cried indignantly, and wrenching her 

hand away. '' Madame, I am not a fool, though 

you pretend to think me one. There is more 

tKan that.'' 

" More ?" 
'' Yes, more." 

Madame O'Neil's face did not grow paler. It 
could not do that. But a change, — some sort of 
a change passed across it. 

'' More ! " she repeated. '' In the name of 
Heaven what do you mean ?" she asked. 

Quite involuntarily Ethel's eyes wandered 
uneasily across the room to the console upon 
which the Indian box was placed. It was a quick, 
hasty glance ; but quick as it was, it did not 
escape her companion. "I mean that proofs 
exist, indubitable proofs that— Let me go," 
she cried, breaking off suddenly; for she felt 
that she was becoming paralysed and helpless 
again beneath Madame O'Neil's searching eyes. 
" Let me go. I will tell you nothing — nothing ; 
and if you will not leave the room, I must. 
Madame, will you go or not V 
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The girl was crimson. All her momentary 
presence of mind, all her courage and self-restraint 
had vanished. Madame (yNeil only smiled. 

" Fool, little fool V she began, slowly gather- 
ing up her shawl. 

And then suddenly she paused. The door had 
been flung open, and a frightened servant had 
rushed in. ''The Master is mortal bad. Miss,'* 
she cried, ''and the Mistress has fainted away, 
and the Doctor is calling for you to come to look 
after her. And, oh. Lord ! — oh. Lord \" For 
Ethel had flown past her with a little scream, 
and was out of hearing already. 

Madame O'Neil was alone, standing perfectly 
still as they had left her, in the middle of the 
long room, pale and still and cold as marble. 

Perhaps for a moment or two a rush of memories 
overpowered her, — ^perhaps even upon her steel- 
like nature, the moment, the place, the sight of the 
old familiar room, of all the old familiar objects 
which surrounded her, produced a strange, be- 
wildering sensation, — ^perhaps even into her cold, 
calculating heart, the thought that her husband's 
brother was at this very instant dying within a 
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iew yards of her, shot something like a pang. 
But if so, it was only momentarily — ^a passing 
weakness. Gradually and slowly her eyes raised 
themselves from the ground, and wandered 
•curiously and anxiously about the room, resting 
here and there upon some piece of fiimiture or 
ornament or picture,— old friends which stared at 
her like ghosts from the dim distant past. It 
was wonderfully little changed since she, a girl, 
liad known in that very room how, humbly 
and dexterously, to attract the admiring glances 
-of a weak, foolish boy, and, while befooling and 
deceiving his unsuspecting mother, to bind him 
closely to her. Here, on this veiy spot, she had 
5at on a lowly stool at her mistress's feet, reading 
aloud to her some silly French romance; and 
whilst amusing his mother had not failed to drop 
sweet poison into the young man's ears. There 
she had modestly sat bending diligently over 
some marvellous piece of fancy work, yet not too 
•engrossed, from time to time, to raise her 
splendid eyes, in answer to some passionate, 
ardent glance. Ah ! and this was life ! The 
past a silent mocking and empty dream; the 
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present delusion, disappointment, defeat. But 

could it be defeat with Arthur O'Neil dying 
and — 

Oh, that wretched tell-tale glance of Ethels ! 
Oh, the mad, giddy thoughtlessness of a heed- 
less young girl ! Very quietly, but with a quick, 
unfaltering step, Madame O'Neil did move at 
last, right across the room to the console at the 
further end of it, upon which the little Indian box 
was lying. She took it up in her hand, looking 
at it with a slow recognizing glance. It seemed 
to her somehow to be an old acquaintance. Yet 
she had all but forgotten it — entirely forgotten 
the secret spring which opened it. But fortune 
has strange caprices and stiU stranger favourites. • 
Over and over again had she favoured Madame 
O'Neil, as, indeed, she not seldom favours those 
who throw themselves into her arms ; and now,. 
at this supreme moment, she was not going to 
fail her. Even as she held the box, curiously 
examining it, her finger touched the spring and 
the Kd flew open. Perhaps that really was the 
supreme moment of Madame O'Neills life; and if 
so, she was equal to it. For years and years she 
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had been haunted by this lurking dread, that her 
wretched tool would play her false at last ; and 
that in spite of all care and precaution, and 
determination, she possessed the means to do so. 
It had been only a vague dread ; and over and 
over again she had persuaded and convinced her- 
self that it was a fooHsh one. She herself had 
been too clever to risk such a chance, or to 
commit herself to any writing which could pos- 
sibly inculpate her; and so far she was secure. 
But she mistrusted her less clever and far less 
strong-minded sister ; 'and Mrs. Irwin had, she 
knew, been guilty of the folly of from time to 
time sending letters to America, which, unless 
destroyed, it was not impossible, might one day 
be terrible proofs against her. But Bridget had 
over and over again sworn' that she had destroyed 
them, and Madame O^Neil had finally let the 
matter rest, and believed her. Yet here they 
were — at least some of them — for Bridget had so 
far sworn true that most of them had been 
destroyed. A few only — ^but those few all suf- 
ficient for her purpose— the clever Irishwoman 
had preserved. Here they were. Madame 
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O'Neil held them in her hand, and at once, 
before she had even opened the packet, a sure 
instinct told her what they were. She did not 
hesitate a moment. She did not even take the 
trouble of closing the door which the frightened 
servant had left half-ajar a few minutes ago ; but 
at once, with swift, dexterous fingers, she undid 
the string which tied the papers together, and 
one by one examined the yellow faded letters. 
Colour came into her face as she did so; and 
perhaps her hands trembled a little. To have 
been so sure of triumph, and yet so nearly de- 
feated ! To have toiled and laboured and waited 
for years, and in the end to have been foiled by a 
few miserable, almost illegible sheets of paper ! 
For they would have foiled her — she knew they 
w^ould. Her sister^s handwriting — that foreign 
oramped, painful writing, hard to decipher, as 
others had found it — ^was legible enough to her. 
In five minutes she had not read them aU, but 
^he had read and seen enough to convince her that 
such witnesses as these were more than powerfdl 
enough to destroy in an instant all her plans, all 
her schemes, all her hopes, all her resolves. 
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And now she held these silent, solemn wit- 
nesses in her hand to do with as she willed, 
and Arthur, the last but one — and that one 
a maniac of ninety — of the O^Neils of Castle 
Gttrvagh, was dying — dying close at hand. An- 
other woman, but his sister-in-law, might per- 
haps have faltered and hesitated, — felt at least 
some pang of pity, some passing doubt, some 
irresolution. But she felt nothing of it all. A 
momentary doubt yes, for she had half-put the 
fatal letters in her pocket when she hastily drew 
tbem out again. Perhaps she did not like to 
steal them from the house ; perhaps she disliked 
the sensation of actually carrying away stolen 
goods ; perhaps she mistrusted herself or others. 
Heaven only knows. Heaven only knows what 
it was in her heart and mind during that solemn 
instant, — during which she had approached the 
fire, and, with one steady hand, stirring it into a 
bright warm blaze, had, with the other, dropped 
the fatal letters into it. And thus it was, that 
while Arthur O'Neil was fighting his last 
desperate fight for life, here, in his own home, at 
his own hearth, this cruel deed was calmly done- 
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A quarter of an hour later, Ethel returned to 
the Kbrary. That alarm was over. Mr. (yNeil 
had not died yet, and his mother who had fisdnted 
away from grief and exhaustion, had been 
carried to her own room, and there — ^poor little 
woman — ^was now peacefully asleep. A yagne 
uneasiness had brought the girl back. She 
thought it scarcely probable that Madame O'Neil 
would depart without seeing her again, and the 
thought that she was still in the house was in- 
tolerable. But she was wrong. Madame O'Neil 
had gone. The room was empty, still, and plea- 
sant, as though no tragedy had just been played 
out within it. Ethel drew a deep sigh of relief. 
Suddenly her eye by chance rested on the little 
Indian box, which lay in the same position upon 
the console^ and a horrible dread seized her. But 
the next instant she was reassured. 

The little packet of letters was there, tied 
carefully up as she had herself tied them with a 
blue silk ribbon. But Ethel sharply realizing the 
dreadful possibility which had just been incurred, 
then and there brought letters and box and all 
into her own room, and carefully locked them up. 
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As Lord (yNeil had said, tte O^Neils were a 
long-lived family, and tough and hard to kill. 
Never had a man been nearer death, and yet not 
died than Arthur O'Neil. It had been a sharp, 
close struggle, and he came out of it weak and 
helpless as an infant, but yet — ^perhaps because 
he was resolved not to die — ^living still. But his 
recovery was slow, despairingly slow. Several 
days passed before it could be called a recovery 
at all, and several more when the joy of hope 
crept once more through the house, before he 
was capable of moving hand or foot, or of even 
making a sign that this life for which he had 
fought so desperately was really worth the 
trouble of keeping. After the first great re- 
action of happiness had passed away, it was a 
trying time. Particularly so to Ethel, for it had 
to be passed for the most part in solitude and 
idleness. Nobody wanted her. Now that ex- 
citement and danger were passed, Flaherty, the 
autocrat of the sick-room, was too discreet and 
prudish, (prudent ishe called it,) to allow a giddy 
young girPs incomings and outgoings to disturb 
its repose and peacefulness ; and Mrs. O^Neil, 
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with the ingratitude of happiness, was completely 
engrossed in her son. And so things went on 
for a little, till one day, when the old lady, sitting^ 
by his bedside, was indulging in the dismal plea-^ 
sure of a retrospect. 

^^ How on earth he caught that fever is, and 
always will be a puzzle to me,^^ she told Dr. 
O^Toole, who was paying his morning visit ;- 
'' and the more I think of it the less I under- 
stand it. All the precautions I had taken, or at 
least was going to take. Now there it is, Arthur ; 
if you had only waited for a couple of days, till — '^ 

Dr. O^Toole guffawed loudly; and even Mr. 
O^Neil laughed — a feeble little laugh — over the 
premature collapse of the old lady^s grand cam- 
paign. 

^^ How did he catch the fever, Ma^am ? ^' the 

« 

good Doctor repeated. ^^Why, to be sure he 
caught it from Dan Moore, the widoVs son. 
Lord bless my soul ! ^^ as a vehement wink 
from the invalid imperiously warned him to pause. 
^' From Dan Moore ! good gracious ! How 
could Arthur have caught it from him. You 
don't mean to say that." And Mrs. O'Neil looked 
from one to the other aghast and perplexed. 
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It was a critical moment, but Dr. O^Toole by 
the aid of what he was in the habit of terming a 
''bouncer'' easily extricated himself from the 
difficulty. By-and-by, when Mrs. O'Neil had 
left the room, and the two gentlemen were 
alone, — 

''You are a fool. Doctor,'' quoth Mr. CNeil 
pleasantly. " You know that I did not really get 
the fever from poor young Moore. I was only 
in the cabin that day for about five minutes. 
The thing is impossible." 

" Very well," said the Doctor. " It is impos- 
sible if you like, but beyond yea or nay, it is a 
fact for all that. Some men can do things of 
this sort with impunity, and others can't. You 
are one of those that can't, and so I have told 
you a hundred thousand times." 

" Humbug ! " was the invalid's irreverent com- 
ment. " By the way, who told you about our — 
my having gone near Dan Moore at all ? " he 
inquired carelessly. 

" Who told me, sir ? Why Miss Ethel to be 
sure. Wasn't she nearly breaking her heart about 
it ? And wasn't I well inclined to give her a 

VOL. ni. K 
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good sound scolding too ? No, by the way, I was 
not/^ proceeded the Doctor, shaking his head 
And looking wise j ^^ for, as I told her, one don't 
-expect sense from chits of girls of the sort, but 
from a man of your age, — upon my word, sir, it 
is ridiculous/' 

Mr. O'Neil looked a little impatient and a 
little uneasy. 

" Moonshine ! '' he observed. " It had no- 
thing whatever to do with my iUness at all. Of 
that I am convinced. I was not well when I 
came home, though you were all noticing my good 
looks. But I was worn out and exhausted and 
excited, and had probably laid the seeds of the 
attack. I hope that she — Miss Mildmay did not 
tease herself, did not really imagine anything 
of the sort,'' he added quickly. 

" Hum. It is my opinion that she was teasing 
herself — ^breaking her heart in fact. And it is also 
my opinion, sir," and here the Doctor lowered his 
voice to a confidential whisper, and gave one of 
his most appalling winks, " that the girl is sweet 
upon you. I give you my solemn word it is." 

Probably the good Doctor only meant plea- 
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•santly to enliven his patient. Certainly lie was 
by no means prepared, and not a little alarmed, 
by the sudden start and deep flush his announce- 
ment produced. But Mr. O^Neil only laughed, 
and turned his back ipon him. 

" Doctor, I give you up/' he said. ^^ Eeason 
is tottering at last. Go away and let me sleep.*' 

But he did not sleep for very long. Presently 
his mother, stealing on tiptoe into the room not 
to disturb him, found him wide awake, his eyes a 
little brighter, his face a shade redder than half 
an hour ago. 

^^ Used Miss Mildmay never come to see me 
while I was ill. Mother ? " he inquired abruptly. 

'^ Bless me ! I thought you were asleep. To 
be sure she did^ Arthur, and, what is more, when 
you were very bad, she helped to nurse you very 
nicely indeed. She is a good child, Arthur — a 
good child, but desperately wilful. I tried to 
shut the door on her at first on account of the 
infection, but, as you know, there is no preventing 
the girl doing a thing when she is bent on it, and 
she told me that she would get in through the 
keyhole if there was no other way. ' Upon my 

K 2 
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word, I think she would too,^' concluded the old 

lady with a gentle laugh. 

'' And I knew nothing of it all/' 

'^ Of course not. Tou were out of your senses 

for days and days, and the Great Mogul might 

have come to nurse you, and you would have 

been none the wiser. Poor fellow ! Poor boy ! '^ 

and she fondled him as though he were a child. 

He smiled a weak, grateful smile, and passively 
submitted to her caresses, but it was evident 
that he was not perfectly satisfied. Presently 
out it came. 

'^ I should like to see Ethel,^^ he said in rather 
a low voice. " By-and-by when I am up and on 
the sofa, you know, suppose you ask her to 
come. Mother.'' 

Perhaps a momentary pang of jealousy shot 
through the old lady^s heart, for a little cloud 
darkened her fair forehead for an instant, and 
she replied Avith a shade of dryness. 

''Well, perhaps so, Arthur, perhaps so. We 11 
see about it; but she is such a giddy child, 
and the Doctor says you must not be excited or 
disturbed/' 
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'^She will not excite or disturb me, Mother; 
and I want to see her,^^ and he said it so plead- 
ingly that Mrs. O'Neil could not but relent. 

That afternoon she came behind the young 
girl suddenly, as she stood at the window looking 
out blankly at the dull grey world, and the leaf- 
less trees and the sad-looking sky. 

^'Arthur would like to see you, child,^^ she 
told her abruptly. ^^ Will you come to him ? '^ 

Ethel turned round sharply, colouring up to 
the roots of her hair with pleasure and surprise. 

^' Would he really ? Oh, yes, Pll come.^^ 

The old lady gave her a keen anxious glance. 

'^ Mind you must be very quiet, and not talk,^' 
she warned her, a little drily. ^' He is not to be 
excited, remember." 

An injunction which Ethel obeyed after her 
own fashion. She had her little speech ready; 
had indeed had it ready for many a long day of 
impatient waiting. Until she had made it, until 
she had told her guardian of her sorrow and her 
remorse, and had begged of him to forgive her, 
she knew that it was quite impossible for her to 
feel comfortable or happy again. But now that 
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the opportunity had come at last, and that she 
was by his side, holding his hand, looking at 
him, the words stuck in her throat, and she was- 
speechless- So was he. It was a silent meeting. 
After all it was he that spoke first. " I have 
been longing for you,'' he said. ^^ Why did you 
not come before ?'' 

" They would not let me. They thought that 
I would only disturb you.'' 

" Disturb me ! Very likely. When the sight 
of you does me more good than any tonic in the 
world," and he gave her a kindly smile. 

Ethel's eyes filled up with tears. For the life 
of her she could not help it, he looked so white 
and weak and ill. And the wreck before her 
was her work, her doing. The thought was- 
simply intolerable. 

« Does you good ? I ? Oh, Mr. O'NeU ? " 

^' Well, what, Miss Mildmay ? Ethel, if you 
cry it will be all up with me," he said in a tone 
of desperation. 

" I can't help it — oh, I can't help it." And 
then there came a few strangled sobs. ^^Mr. 
O'Neil, will you ever forgive me ? Can you ever 
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forgive me ? Yon know it was my fault — alto- 
gether my fault. And I am miserable, dread- 
fully miserable/^ 

A nice way of not exciting him. White as 
Mr. O'Neil was before, he was a hundred times 
whiter now. So white indeed that Ethel thought 
he was going to faint, and flew terrified to the 
bell, and then Mrs. O^Neil and Flaherty came 
rushing in, and Ethel was ignominiously turned 
out, and faint off he did in right earnest. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIL 

Strange were the rumours and reports that came 
floating across the brown, bleak bogs from Castle 
Crarvagh. Day after day Dr. O^Toole brought 
aome new and startling piece of gossip with him 
to Mount Druid, picked up here and there, and 
which we may be sure diversified not a little the 
daily monotony of existence to its inhabitants. 

All the world, indeed, was talking ; any world, 
that is, that existed in that thinly populated re- 
gion. Mysterious whispers were creeping through 
the air, wild suppositions and suggestions were 
wafted upon the chill wintry breezes. Every day 
gave birth to some thrilling flight of imagination, 
or some sensational piece of intelligence such as 
made people stare and talk, and marvel what 
was coming next. 
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That something was to come soon, seemed to 
"be by most people taken as a matter of com'se, 
public opinion being somehow or other raised to 
a pitch that loudly demanded satisfaction of one 
Idnd or another. But concerning what actually 
iad come, meagre, indeed, was the intelligence 
that could be relied upon. 

All that was known beyond " yea or nay,^^ as 
Dr. O'Toole emphatically expressed it, was, that 
the '^ Countess ^' and the " Pretender,^^ as they 
were called, had arrived to take possession, it 
was said; for the old Lord, the world decided, 
was really going to die at last, and for once in 
his life to oblige everybody. But the world came 
to this important conclusion on hearsay only, for 
the real state of Lord O'NeiPs health was a 
mystery which had yet to be penetrated. He 
was madder than ever — that much at least seemed 
certain. All sorts of strange stories were circu- 
lating on that subject; stories that told of ex- 
traordinary freaks and caprices and outbreaks, 
which made the lives of all those that were busy 
•closely watching him, hard lives to bear. 

Big with intelligence, one day came the Doctor. 
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The last freak was the queerest and most won- 
derfiil of all, and his jovial eyes twinkled merrily 
as he recounted it to his old friend. The ^^ Coun- 
tess ^^ had been dismissed, turned out, baggage 
and all, of the Castle. Whether she had entered 
it with or without an invitation, was not known. 
But what was known was, that a summary invi- 
tation to leave it had been given her, and that 
yesterday she and her sister had departed to 
take up their residence in the steward^ s modest 
little house on the demesne. 

Mrs. O^Neil clapped her hands with delight; 
for, needless to say, the favour which the foreign- 
ers had been for the last few weeks enjoying at 
the Castle had cruelly aggrieved the old lady^s 
heart. ^' And the young fellow, — ^what, of him. 
Doctor? Has he been sent about his business,, 
too V she demanded eagerly. 

But Dr. O^Toole had no such pleasing intelli- 
gence to impart on that score. This was the 
strangest of all. While the old Lord had appa- 
rently taken a fit of the most lively aversion to 
the Countess, the Pretender was still in high 
favour. Prom the very first Lord O^Neil had. 
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taken a fancy to him, but now this fancy had 
grown into quite a mania, and he would hardly 
let him out of his sight. From morning till 
night they were together j playing at the organ, 
wandering through the house or over the grounds. 
The poor Count had got more than he had bar- 
• gained for when he had come to Castle Garvagh ; 
and was, perhaps, beginning to feel the affection 
which he had so unexpectedly evoked, a little 
oppressive and overpowering. 

Mrs. O^Neil^s face darkened. "The man is 
mad, as mad as a March hare V' she exclaimed 
indignantly. " To think that he, too, should be 
taken in by such a barefaced impostor !^' 

" True enough, he^s mad,^^ replied the Doctor 
thoughtfully j '^ one of the greatest proofs of in- 
sanity are these violent hatreds and likings to 
which he is subject. Upon my word, I am think- 
ing it is a crying shame not to have him locked 
up and put out of harm^s way.'^ 

The old lady wrung her hands. " What can 
we do — ^what can we do V she inquired pite- 
ously; ^Hhose Irwins have him completely in 
their hands now, and it would look dreadful for 
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us to be the first to propose such a thing, — ^when, 
too, the old creature can't live much longer. I 
defy him to live much longer,'' she said de- 
sperately. 

^^ Unless he is sold body and soul to old 
Nick," replied the Doctor with a guflfaw ; '' well, 
no matter, no matter. All I say is, that the 
Countess is a clever woman, and that it is a 
good job that whatever the unfortunate old man 
says or does don't matter much in the long-run. 
Now if it were a case of his being able to make 
an heir according to his own liking. Master 
Arthur, with his lazy, proud ways, would be cut 
out in a twinkling. I wonder what it would take 
to make him go and dance attendance upon his 
lordship as that young foreign fellow is doing so 
diligently." 

^^True enough, Doctor; true enough. Pride 
is a good enough thing in its way,— in modera- 
tion, that is, — but I have told Arthur a hundred 
times that there are occasions when one would 
do better and wiser to pocket one's pride, and 
that he ought not to have entirely neglected 
his uncle as of late years he has done. But — ^" 
a-nd she shook her head dolefully. 
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^^ All^s well that ends well,^^ quotli the Doctor 
cheerfdlly ; ^' and provided the old sinner would 
only think well of making himself scarce in the 
world, never fear but that all their foreign toady- 
ism and grimacings would serve them precious 
little. Never fear but that twelve honest British 
jurymen will make short work of all that, and of 
the whole abominable fabric of their disgraceful 
imposture, — blow it oflf the face of the earth, 
Ma^am." And he gave the table a violent 
thump. ''By the way, I don^t think Master 
Arthur is troubling himself much about Castle 
Gfirvagh just now,^' concluded the Doctor, lower- 
ing his voice and winking tremendously. 

Mrs. O'Neil coloured. ^^ What do you mean. 
Doctor ; what do you mean V^ she inquired ner- 
vously. 

''Ahem, Ma'am. I can tell you that it is 
something else besides my physic that's curing 
him so fast.'' And he nodded his head solemnly. 

Mrs. CNeil groaned. "Doctor, she's a ter- 
rible girl, terrible. Oh, Lord ! oh. Lord ! Why 
on earth had I ever anything to say to her ?" 

Dr. O'Toole opened his eyes. " Why, where' s- 
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the harm ? Suppose they like one another, 
why on earth shouldn^t they make a match of it, 
Ma^am V 

" Suppose ! Humbug ! Suppose she is making 
a fool of him, as she makes a fool of every single 
man that comes within a yard of her. Doctor, I 
tell you that she is a terrible girl/^ 

" Hum/^ And the Doctor looked contempla- 
tive. 

^^ And now the poor fellow is weak and foolish, 
and — It makes both Flaherty and me sick,*' 
she said, waxing irate. 

" Hum. It strikes me that both you and 
IPlaherty are completely out. Ma'am,'* remarked 
the Doctor oracularly. 

^^ Don't be a fool, Doctor ! As if you knew 
anything about these matters. The saucy minx 
is just amusing herself with my poor boy as — " 

" Com — pletely out," repeated the Doctor, 
making a rush at the door, and disappearing. 

With disturbed wrinkles puckering her smooth 
forehead, Mrs. O'Neil hurried upstairs. Her son, 
though still an invalid, was yet now able to leave 
his room, and to spend most of the day in the 
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library. Ethel was with him as usual, — had been 
with him, indeed, for many hours ; for notwith- 
standing the disastrous result of that first inter- 
view, and the consequent peremptory interference 
•of the authorities, the patient had set them all at 
defiance, and had insisted upon being given as 
much of his ward^s society as possible. 

"I am selfish, I know,^' he had said apolo- 
getically to her once or twice; '^but sick people 
may be selfish, and you will tell me when I have 
become too exigeant" 

But Ethel had not told him so yet, and Mr. 
O'Neil evidently still considered himself at liberty 
to indulge his selfishness* At all events, they 
had spent pretty nearly the whole of this morning 
together, — ^not talking the whole time, for Ethel 
had been reading aloud to him, but still talking 
a little. 

There had come some rather interesting let- 
ters that morning, one of which had appa- 
rently aflforded not a little satisfaction to Mr. 
(yNeil. It was from General Mildmay, Ethels 
other guardian ; and it contained the intelligence 
that his return from India, which was to have 
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taken place at tlie end of January, was now, 
owing to unforeseen and unavoidable circum- 
stances, postponed to the month of March. ^^ I 
must therefore beg of you/' he wrote to Mr. 
O'Neil, " to take charge of my dear young niece 
for two or three months longer ; an arrangement 
which, I trust, will not inconvenience you or Mrs. 
CVNeil, and which will add to the already im- 
mense obligation I owe to both of you for your 
truly great kindness to my dear brother's poor 
child/' 

If a little formal and ceremonious, it was yet a 
kind letter, and evidently kindly meant. But 
Ethel looked a little grave and sad over it for all 
that. 

^' I wonder what he is like," she said ; ^' I be- 
lieve I saw him once years ago, when I was very 
little, but I forget him almost entirely." And 
then she looked thoughtfully straight into the 
fire. 

^' At all events," said Mr. O'Neil after a pause, 
" he has given us a respite. There must be some 
good in him." 

She smiled. Mrs. CVNeil was right. Ethel 
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Mildmay was a terrible girl. Her smile was the 
demure^ saucy, irresistible smile of old. 

" Then, badly-behaved ward as I am, yet you 
are not sorry to have me for a little while longer, 
Mr. O^Neil. But though you are not to be rid 
of me, I shall not be in your power very much 
longer. Eemember, I cease to be an 'infant* 
— is it not that the newspapers call it ? — on the 
first of January.'' And she nodded her pretty, 
fair head playfully. 

'' You will be an infant to the end of the chap- 
ter. Miss Mildmay. But you are right. Where 
are we now ? Seventeenth of December, I declare. 
Fourteen days more and we are mutually free. 
Do you know that I am longing for my release?'' 
'' Indeed." 

" Positively longing. The duties are too one- 
rous ; I could not stand them a day longer." 

Ethel glanced at him a puzzled, rather shy 
glance. '^ Are you serious ?" she inquired. 

"1 should think so." But he smiled rather 

suspiciously. "The fact is," he went on then, 

'' that I am, and always have been, a slave to 

duty. Very different from you. Miss Mildmay, 

voi. III. L 
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who don^t seem to know even the meaning of 
the word. Well, being your guardian, I have a 
certain conception of the duties of guardianship, 
the fulfilment of which I am beginning to feel, — 
well, to speak frankly — ^intolerable. Now do you 
understand V 

Ethel opened her violet eyes. ''Not in the 
least/^ 

" Come, that is too bad, when you do under- 
stand perfectly. However, I will explain if you 
like.'' 

She looked — ^perhaps ever so httle — alarmed. 
'' Explanations are dreadful things.'' 

'' Yes. But one can't always go on hving in 
a. fog. A man can do it — when he must — ^for a 
certain time, but there is a limit somewhere. In 
«hort, so long as I am your guardian, I don't 
consider that I can in honour ask you to let me 
be anything else to you. Now do you under- 
stand. Miss Mildmay ?" 

He spoke quite coolly and collectedly;* so coolly 
that, though his meaning certainly was clear to 
the meanest capacity, she could yet make a poor 
little feint of not comprehending it. 
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^' It seems to me that guardiansliip and friend- 
•slip go very nicely together/' she said, looking 
straight on before her. 

" Oh, yes, very nicely — admirably. Twin-sis- 
ters, in short, with a joint sort of life. You'll 
see that when one dies the other will die, too. 
Miss Mildmay/' 

'' Mr. O'Neil V' 

^'A fact. Something tells me that when I 
<5ease to be your guardian, I shall cease to be 
your friend,'' he went on, laughing. " That is if 
I am your Mend at all." 

" You are — ^you know you are." 

^^Am I? Once upon a time I was not, at 
any rate ; at least not with your leave, though 
perhaps I was without it. Once upon a time you 
looked upon me more in the light of an enemy 
than of anything else, I think." 

'' Once upon a time I was a fool. You are 
very ill-natured to talk about that" Ethel said 
with tremulous petulance. 

'' About what ?" 

^^ About that time at Nice." And she jumped 
up suddenly, as if she was going to run away. 

l2 
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But he put out his hand and caoght her just in 
time. ^' At all events we are good friends now ; 
wiU be good friends for a little while longer, wiU 
we not V^ he asked her with a smile. 

'' We are — ^we will ! Mr. CVNeil, what do you 
mean V she exclaimed with sudden alarm. ^^ I 
have no friend in the world but you— you and 
Mrs. O^Neil; and if you get tired of me and 
give me up, what is to become of me V^ 

" Get tired of you ! Give you up ! Turn you 
out in the frost and cold on the first of January ! 
Well, and supposing we do, where will you go to,. 
Miss Mildmay ?'^ 

'' I don't know.'' 

She said it with a sudden sadness, standing 
before him with sudden, bright tears in her eyes. 
"I don't know." There was an unconscious 
pathos in the desolate little words. 

A pathos which evidently affected Mr. O'Neil 
rather overpoweringly, for he grew whiter than 
before. ^^ Turn you out in the frost and snow," 
he repeated with a tender little laugh. ''Poor 
child ! Poor child !" 

There was a pause. Her face was averted, and 
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lier head drooping, — ^rather a forlorn and melan- 
choly sort of droop. There was something in her 
attitude, something hard to describe or to ex- 
press, but which meant that she was feeling just 
then desolate and lonely and abandoned ; feeling 
herself to be the orphan she was. 

'' Poor child V^ repeated her guardian with 
that strange, tender, painful laugh. 

Quick as lightning the young girl turned on 
him. '^Not so poor!^' she exclaimed with a 
gay, saucy smile ; ^^ not so poor as you think. I 
have a friend,— yes, I have. A friend who will 
be very glad to see me if you do turn me out. 
Christine Barbier is her name, and I have a letter 
from her in my pocket this very minute in which 
she says that she hopes I will soon go and visit 
her and stop with her. There ! Would you like 
to see it?^' And she flourished Madame Bar- 
bier^s letter triumphantly in his face. 

One instant on the verge of sentiment, forlorn 
and tearful ; the next mocking, gay, defiant. No 
doubt about it, whether as ward or friend or 
beloved. Miss Mildmay was not an easy girl to 
deal with. 
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^' So you have a friend — actually,^^ her guar- 
dian said with perhaps a shade of pique in his 
tone. For to men the quicksilver natures of 
women are inexplicable, and they find it totally 
impossible to comprehend the ease and quick- 
ness with which the youngest and most innocent 
girl will know how to glide out of difficult situ- 
ations. "Actually you can boast of a friend.. 
Well, Miss Mildmay, do you purpose to accept 
Madame Barbier^s hospitable invitation V 

" rU think about it. K you and Mrs. (yNeil 
show symptoms of being tired of me, I certainly 
shaU.^^ 

" Make use of your freedom, and the instant 
you get your twenty-one-years old wings, fly 
away from the cage. It has been a dull cage for 
you, undoubtedly, poor bird.^^ 

" Yes, it has,'^ she answered frankly. 

" And you will be glad, very glad to make 
your escape V^ 

She laughed and flushed, and did not reply » 
Then after a pause, " Mr. O^Neil,^^ she said sud- 
denly. 

" Tes.^^ 
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"There is a puzzle that puzzles my brain 
terribly. May I tell it to you ?^' 

" By all means/^ And he looked curious. 

" How is it — Why did you not marry Chris- 
tine V she inquired abruptly. 

A somewhat overwhelming and startling ques- 
tion apparently. Mr. O'Neil stared at her amazed. 
'' Because — I was not thinking of marrying in 
those days,'^ he answered shortly. 

" I have often wondered about it/' proceeded 
Ethel thoughtfully. " Christine was such a dear^ 
clever, good girl, and — " 

" And — a/prisy Mademoiselle ?" 

'' Tou know that she did not care about that 
horrid M. Barbier/' Ethel said vehemently. 

" And therefore I was to marry her. Is that 
your notion of logic, Miss Mildmay ? But I did 
not care for her — in that way, you know.'' 

" It was a pity," Ethel siaid demurely. 

" Do you think so ?" And he laughed a little 
uneasily. " Yes, it is true," he went on thought- 
fully, after a pause; ^^ Christine is all you say, 
clever, charming, good. She would perhaps, 
too, have married me had I asked her; but — ^ 
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I ten joa I never thought about it/^ he said 
frankly. 

'^No. A man can't make himself like a 
woman« At least, I never conld.** 

^^But he can make a woman like him V 

"He can try/' 

"And what if he &ils ?" 

"He can break his heart." 

Ethel laughed. "Hearts don't break so 
easily/' But her laugh broke off in the midst 
rather abruptly, and ended in a short little 
sigh. 

It was at this point in the conversation that 
Mrs. (yNeil came bustling into the room, after 
her confabulation with the Doctor — ^bustling in, 
looking important and anxious. " The Doctor has 
gone to have a look at Jameses sore finger/' she 
announced; "but will be here in a minute." 
And Mrs. CVNeil glanced suspiciously from 
Ethel's face to that of her son^ both of which 
looked a little flushed and disturbed by her 
abrupt entrance. 

How red you are, child — ^red as a turkey- 
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<50ck!'' she exclaimed with more irritation than 
^scretion. 

^'Aml? The fire is so hot." And she put 
Tier hands to her cheeks. 

''Well, then, go out and get some air. You 
have been in the whole morning. You'll ruin 
your complexion, child, if you don't take more 
^esh air.'' 

There was no mistaking this broad hint, and 
Ethel took it and departed. No sooner had she 

m 

gone than Mrs% O'Neil communicated the Doctor's 
last piece of intelligence. '' What do you think 
of that, Arthur ?" she demanded, crowing glee- 
fully. " Just think of that dreadful woman being 
turned out bodily from the Castle." 

Mr. O'Neil looked thoughtful. It had been 
only a day or two ago that he had been informed 
of his sister-in-law^s arrival in the country at all, 
the news having been considered too exciting 
for him. Even then it had excited him more 
than was good for him ; now he jumped up from 
his sofa. '' It is intolerable for me to be lying 
liere doing nothing," he exclaimed ; '' yet what 
is there to be done ?" 
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His motlier sootlied him. " Notliing/' she 
said, ^^ nothing, Arthur; and as Dr. CVToole 
says — ^' 

" The only thing I can do is to be ready, and,- 
thank God, I am ready. You have those letters 
safe. Mother V 

"They are locked up in the wardrobe in 
EtheVs room. Of course they are safe, Arthur, 
quite safe.^' 

He was silent for a minute or two, thinking. 
" In Ethel's room,'' he repeated. . " How come 
they to be there. Mother ?" 

" I gave them to her to read. You told me to* 
give them to her, you remember. And, to tell 
the truth, ever since — all that terrible time when 
you were so ill — I had not the heart to worry 
about them." 

He took her hand and stroked it gently. 
'^ Poor, poor Mother ! You at least are fond of 
me." 

" Fond of you— Arthur ! " 

^' Did she read the letters ?" he asked quickly 
in a low voice. 

I suppose she did ; I never asked her. We 
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never speak on the subject. Of course she read 
them,'' went on the old lady meditatively ; ^^ and 
Arthur, what is more, though the child does not 
say anything, I know what she thinks. She 
hates these people like poison, as I, God for- 
give me, hate them myself. Ever since she 
has heard of them being in the country, there 
is no getting her to put her foot outside the 
house for fear of meeting them, I'm positively 
certain.'' 

^'And she has never seen them?" 

"No." 

'^Nor they have made no attempt to get at 
her ?" 

"Not one. As if they would dare." And 
the little lady's eyes flashed with the fire of 
twenty. 

Her son smiled, but it was an anxious smile ; 
and he sighed a little wearily. " Of course she 
must know what the truth is," he said. 

" She does, Arthur, she does. And yet — " 

" And yet. Mother — " 

'^ And yet — I tell it to you, Arthur. I must 
tell it to you," the little lady cried desperately. 
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^^ It will make no diflTerence — ^not a jot. All the 
Castle Garvaghs in the world would make no 
difference. Ethel is a giddy girl— a terrible girl. 
But she is not worldly; I must give her that 
credit. She would marry a man to-morrow who 
had not a shilling to bless himself with, if she 
only cared about him/^ 

And Mrs. O^Neil was right, as in those matters 
a clever woman generally is. There were two 
men who loved Ethel, each after his fashion, 
but with all his heart. But their very passion 
made them blind and brutal and unjust. They 
both had judged her wrongly. 

"K she only cared about him,^^ Mrs. O'Neil 
repeated. 

He stood up, and leant upon the mantelpiece, 
gazing into the mirror which hung over it. 
" How dreadfully I look ! " he said, turning away 
impatiently after an instant. 

His little mother was gazing at him pitifully. 
It was time; he did look badly — ill, and white 
and worn. And alas ! alas ! those dreadful grey 
hairs were crowding fearfully to the front. But 
of course she denied it all roundly. "Not at 
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all,'^ she ajgserted stoutly ; '^ you look very nice 
and young and — " But it was no good. She 
could not go on. ^'Oh, Arthur, Arthur,'' she 
exclaimed, standing up on tiptoe, and laying her 
two little hands on his shoulder. ^^ There was 
a time when you only cared for your mother 
and for Castle Garvagh. Tell me that it is so 
now.'' 

He looked down at her smiling. "But 
you were always wanting me to marry. 
Mother." 

"So I was — so I was. God forgive me. I 
wanted you to marry some nice, sensible, steady 
girl, who—" 

" Who would have me. Eh, Mother ?" 
She groaned and wrung her hands. "Oh, 
that terrible child ! That saucy miTiy — ^that pro- 
voking — " 

" But you are fond of her. Mother." 
" Fond of her ? Of course I am. Of course 1 
am. I can't help it ; but — " 

" There it is. I can't help it either." 
And so it is. Love springs up under some 
people's feet. Ethel was one of these. With all 
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ter faults, with all her foibles, with all her 
follies; with her violet eyes and sweet smmy 
smiles, there was no help for it — there it was — 
one should love her. Ah, who will mend the 
w^orld^s crooked ways, and fashion the hearts of 
men to sense and justice ? 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

Beyond a doubt Lord O'Neil was mad, — a raging 
lunatic his cousin, Mrs. O^Neil, decided, when 
the next day brought what she chose to consider 
a convincing proof that reason had entirely de- 
serted him. Nothing less marvellous than an in- 
vitation to Castle Garvagh — an invitation to her- 
self and her son and their charming young guest, 
(it was thus that Ethel was designated,) to bear 
him company, as had for a long time been their 
custom, on the last day of the old year, that so 
the health of the new year should be drunk by a 
pleasant family party. It was a funny, shaky 
little note, with a decided touch of satire in it. 
The pleasard family party looked suspicious, and 
one could imagine the old Lord^s wicked smile 
as he penned the words. 
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Little Mrs. O^Neil was put into quite a rage 
by it. ^^ Pleasant family party indeed P^ she 
said tossing the letter, which, by the way, wa& 
written on the shabbiest, poorest, most miserable 
sheet of note-paper that could be imagined, back 
to her son. " Mighty pleasant to be sure. He 
means to insult us ; of course he does. Such an 
idea V 

Mr. O'Neil laughed, and did not at once reply^ 
^^It certainly is an odd idea,'^ he said then. 
" Poor old wretch ! And yet — Do you know,. 
Mother, I have half a mind to go V^ 

" To go ! Arthur are you mad, too V^ 

" Perhaps I am. I don^t feel like it exactly. 
But I have rather a prejudice for old customs,, 
and he takes care to remind us that this is one.^^ 

" Old nonsense ! I have not eaten a crust of 
bread in the house for the last three years — yes- 
three years exactly this Christmas — and I cer- 
tainly am not going to begin such ridiculous- 
work again. A man who htts never given one a 
shilling's worth, and all .to gratify this absurd 
whim of his about 'old customs.' '' And little 
Mrs. O'Neil flared up. '^ Arthur, Fm amazed at 
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you — ^positively amazed. And when one thinks 
of whom one would meet there P* she concluded 
flushing and frowning. 

Mr. O'Neil was silent for a minute or two. 
*' Yes, three years/' he said then thoughtfully. 
" The two last Christmases we have been away, 
you know. Mother. At least I have.'' 

" So have I. Last year I went to Dublin on 
purpose to avoid it. I never thought he would 
have the audacity to propose such a thing this 
year, under the ^present circumstances," and she 
drew herself up. 

" Well, they are odd circumstances I confess." 
And he laughed. ^^ Yet now that my sister-in- 
law is turned out — No, I certainly should not 
like to meet her."t 

" I should think not," interrupted Mrs. O'Neil 
emphatically. 

" But somehow or other that young fellow — 
Do you know I actually feel some curiosity about 
him ? I believe I want to know what he is made 
of, whether — The fact is. Mother, I don't feel 
jealous of him any more — there ! That is it, I 
believe." And he laughed. 

VOL. III. M 
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" Upon my word ! It seems to me that you 
Tiave reason to be jealous of him then, Arthur/* 
Mrs. O^Neil said with considerable asperity. 
"'^ Just think of him, before the whole country. 
Toeing installed there as Lord O^Neil's heir. And 
that is what is given out, I tell you. Oh, it 
makes me sick — upon my word it does,'' and 
she nearly cried with vexation. 

" Oh, I did not mean that,'' Mr. O'Neil said a 
shade impatiently. 

" Did you not ? What did you mean, then ?" 

He leant back in his easy-chair wearily, for he 
was weak still, and easily fatigued, but with a 
smile. A smile which somehow became more of 

« 

a smile when at the very moment, as if in answer 
to his mother's question, the "door opened, and 
Ethel appeared. She came in hesitatingly, 
actually even a little shyly — as of late she had 
acquired a fashion of doing, — came in as a person 
does when not perfectly sure that the inter- 
ruption he is occasioning is a welcome one. But 
if Mrs. O'Neil frowned a little, and, what is more, 
gave vent to a dismal little groan of extreme 
irritation, which, however, perhaps the girl did 
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not hear, Mr. O'Neills smile reassured her — a 
pleasant, glad, welcoming smile as it was, which 
ought to have set her at ease at once, had she 
required to be set at ease. Ethel was what the 
French call journaliere. To be sure, she always 
was more or less pretty, but some days she was 
much prettier than others. To-day was one of 
her pretty days. Perhaps it was the result of a 
bright purple ribbon upon her black dress and 
in her fair hair which had of late been permitted 
to relieve the sombreness of her mourning; or, 
perhaps, and this was nearer the truth, it was 
this very new-bom shyness which had stolen 
over her, and which gave her a new and peculiar 
grace, hovering like a light softening cloud upon 
a bright, sunny picture. At all events, this 
morning she looked pretty, distractingly pretty, 
yet slightly grave and anxious ; and though she 
gave her guardian an answering smile, it was a 
troubled, not perfectly secure one. " I did not 
mean that,^^ Mr. O^Neil repeated, speaking to 
his mother, and looking at Ethel. ^^ You know 
that I meant something quite dififerent. Mother.'^ 
" Did you, Arthur V^ And the old lad/looked 

h2 
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at Ethel, too. A bright, radiant, tender face the 
girFs was, and her fair head was planted firmly 
and gracefully upon a round slender throat. 
Tender and soft as we know, but with pride and 
gay defiance lurking at the corners of the soft 
red lips, and in the dim depths of her sweet, 
cloudy eyes. Mrs. O^Neil turned away quickly 
and looked at the fire, bobbing her head vexedly. 
The mother's heart was sore — sore. Arthur 
might hope, and believe and resolve, but — Ah, 
all men were fools, even he, her hearths darling — 
he, the best, the wisest, the cleverest of them all ! 
And it was she who had harboured this danger- 
ous siren ; she who had, in spite of warning and 
sense and prudence, taken this second Lorelei 
home with her, to comb her golden hair, and 
shipwreck the unfortunate navigators who ven- 
tured within reach of her charmed wavelets. It 
was too bad — too bad ! Poor little Mrs. O^Neil 
could have cried with rage and grief. 

" An invitation has come for you, Miss Mild- 
may, — actually an invitation to a party,'' Mr. 
O'Neil was meanwhile saying to his ward. 

'• An invitation V' And Ethel stopped short 
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in the middle of the room. "Not really? To 
what V And the girl looked enchanted. 

" A new yearns party, or rather an old yearns/' 
he replied. " Ah, Mother, see how delighted she 
looks. She is panting for gaiety, poor child.'' 

"Nothing particularly gay about that, I am 
sure,'' Mrs. O'Neil said drily. But her kind 
heart melted at the glad look that had come into 
the girl's eyes. " Of course the child is dull," 
she said ; " dull to death, and of course she must 
have some amusement. After Christmas we will 
bring her up to town and about a little. And I 
tell you what it is, child, I'll present you at 
Court, and show you something of the world ; 
and, no doubt, you'll have a dozen of men in 
love with you in a twinkling." And the old 
lady forgot all her troubles in the glowing anti 
cipation. 

Ethel laughed and blushed. "I must learn 
how to make a curtsey, must I not ?" And on 
the spot she gaily set to work. "Now, Mrs. 
O'Neil, you will be the Court, and — oh, I had 
forgotten. Mr. O'Neil, where is the party 
really ?" she inquired anxiously. 
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'^At Castle Garvagh. Here is the invita- 
tion.'^ 

^' Castle Garvagh V She looked petrified, 
amazed, — ^perhaps, even, a little alarmed. Her 
guardian watched her rather anxiously as she 
read the short note through. 

" Well/^ he asked then ; " would you like to 

go ?" 

^^ Nonsense V' interposed Mrs. O^Neil. '' Of 
course she would not like to go. He is only 
joking, child.^' 

'' No, I don't think I should like to go,'' Ethel 
said slowly and deliberately, while all at once the 
sunshine seemed to have faded out of her face. 
Her guardian looked at her uneasily, wondering 
— painfully wondering — ^what the sudden change 
meant. As to Ethel, she was thinking of nothing 
just then but those words — almost threatening 
words they seemed to her to be — of the Count's 
the last time that she had seen him, with which 
he had told her that he would believe on, take no- 
refusal so long as she was not of age and her own 
mistress to give it to him. And on the first day 
of the New Year she would be of age, and he 
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would be there, ardent, impetuous, eloquent, 
backed up by his uncle's favour, as sanguine, 
confident, impossible to convince of the truth, 
that she really did not love him — ^perhaps never 
had loved him — as ever. " No, I don't think I 
should like to go,'' she said ; and all at once the 
dull, hopeless weight of the O'Neil mystery, and, 
worse still, the dull, hopeless weight of the per- 
plexing, miserable mystery of her own heart, 
seemed to close in upon her on every side like a 
blank, grey, hideous wall which it was impos- 
sible to scale or escape from. She was standing 
in the middle of the room, and she was looking 
down at the floor thoughtfully. Suddenly she 
raised her eyes, meeting those of her guardian, 
fixed upon her with an expression that not a little 
startled her, as that peculiar, long, tender, yet 
slightly imperious glance of his invariably did. 
"Ho you mean to go, Mr. O'Neil?" she asked 
with a nervous little laugh. 

" We'll think about it," he answered absently ; 
and indeed he was not thinking much of the 
Castle Garvagh invitation just then. "I don't 
like to go precisely," he went on, "and yet 
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something tells me that I shall perhaps go. I 
have got a presentiment — ^yes, Mother, now and 
then I actually do believe in presentiments — 
that I shall break bread once more at my nncle^s 
table/' 

'^ Presentiment ! — humbug V^ quoth Mrs. 
O'Neil. " It is easy enough for people to pretend 
they have presentiments when they have quite 
made up their minds what they are going to do 
beforehand. And as to breaking bread for the 
last time ! — God forgive me for saying it, and cer- 
tainly I would not commit the sin of wishing 
anybody's death, — but we have been thinking 
that it would be the last time for many a long 
year.'' And she sighed a rueful, impatient little 
sigh. 

There was a silence after this. Ethel had 
gone over to the window, and was standing 
there, looking dreamily upon the outside world. 
A dull, cheerless world enough it was ; a sad 
grey sky, bare trees, brown grass, and a sighing 
wind sweeping across it all. How long she 
stood there she did not know; Ethel, we are 
aware, has a habit of falling into reveries in 
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i^hicli time speeds fast. Behind her, in the 
pleasant room, one or two changes have mean- 
while occurred. One of them is that Mrs. 
<yNeil has left it. Poor old lady! her gentle, 
loving heart was distracted. Must she not re- 
main ? Was it not her obvious duty to remain, 
though even she, her son^s mother, might possibly 
be more welcome by her absence than her pre- 
sence ? But must she not save him in spite of 
himself? — ^must she not prevent him making a 
fool of himself, as a horrible instinct made her 
•believe that he was about to do ? Must she not 
throw her arms round his neck, and rescue him, 
in spite of himself, from Lorelei's wicked toils ? 
Little did Ethel, standing quietly there in that 
unconsciously pretty and graceful attitude, sus- 
pect the storin which was raging in her old 
friend's gentle ' bosom, and for which she was 
responsible. Little did each woman guess what 
thoughts were distracting the other; about as 
much, indeed, as we often guess of the hopes 
•and fears and strange, puzzling secrets which 
torture the lives of those with whom we live. 
After all, Mrs. O'Neil might as well have 
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obeyed her conscience and remained in the room., 
as have disobeyed it and gone out of it. The 
old lady's imagination had run away with her* 
After the confidence which she had forced last 
night from her son's unwilling lips, it had pic- 
tured a declaration and love-scene as imminent 
and inevitabl e. Such self-restraint as he had prac- 
tised up to this time was inexplicable to her j to 
suppose that it could be sternly practised longer 
seemed impossible. But she was. utterly mis- 
taken. Now that the door had . slowly and 
reluctantly closed behind her, the situation did 
not change in the least. Her son did not, as 
she perhaps pictured to herself that he would^ 
throw himself passionately at Ethel's feet, nor 
did that young lady pohtely ask him to rise, and 
then with gay, saucy scorn stab his heart, and tell 
him that he was an idiot for his pains. Nothing 
of the sort occurred. Nothing of any sort,, 
indeed, occurred. Ethel stood at the window,, 
quite unconscious of her departure, and Mr. 
O'Neil calmly opened his dispatch-box, and 
seemed inclined to devote himself to business. 
First of all he wrote a letter, a dry, formal,. 
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business letter, and wrote it, too, with a cool, 
steady hand, which apparently the proximity of 
his lady-love in nowise influenced. Mrs. O^Neil, 
if she had looked through the keyhole and seen 
it all, would have probably rubbed her eyes with 
amazement, romantic, excitable little woman 
that she was. Then he proceeded to look over 
and arrange some papers which the dispatch-box 
contained, putting each one in its place, after, as 
the case might be, a hasty or a careful glance 
through it. Finally he turned to the mantel- 
piece, upon which lay a certain little packet of 
letters, tied with a blue string, which his mother 
had given him half an hour ago, it having been 
in her possession, or, at alL events, to her know-^ 
ledge in safe keeping, during his illness, and 
which either laziness or languor, or perhaps some 
secret motive of his own, had up to this prevented 
him asking her for, and took it down, and held 
it for a minute or two in his hands looking at it. 
He had not even asked her for this packet this 
morning, but she had brought it to him of her 
own accord, saying that Ethel had begged of her 
to take the letters from her and give them to him^ 
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And now he held it in his hands and was looking 
at it. He did not seem quite certain whether he 
would open it or not at first, for, indeed, he 
knew the contents of the letters it contained off 
by heart, and perhaps his eyes, not quite strong 
yet, did not care to fatigue themselves over the 
faint, crabbed writing. His first intention was 
evidently not to open it, for he had all but laid it 
in a cosy comer in the dispatch-box; but 
second thoughts prevailed. Perhaps it was a 
fludden instinct, perhaps a mere idle restless- 
ness ; at aU events, his thin white fingers at last 
did slowly untie the string, and the packet was 
opened. 

It was a curious sound which in about five 
minutes later roused Ethel from her deep reverie 
and made her start. 

It was not a call. He had not mentioned her 
name. It was not a cry, nor a scream, nor even 
a groan ; it was more like the sound of a shudder, 
— a long, low, shivering shudder. She turned 
round. 

Her guardian was standing at the table, and 
Ids face was white and ghastly. He looked like 
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a man petrified, frozen. Before him were some 
papers, upon wliich his eyes were bent eagerly, 
devouringly. Ethel was at his side in a moment. 
" Mr. (yNeil, what is it ? What has happened V 
she cried. And to rouse him, for it seemed a» 
though he hardly heard her, she put her hand on 
his arm and shook it almost roughly. 

'' What has happened ? Oh, what is it V^ she- 
cried, over and over again. 

He made no reply, but he slowly raised his 
eyes and looked at her. Ethel never forgot that 
moment, that look. It was piteous — ^piteous ! 
It was the look of a man in whose heart hope 
has just died, and despair been bom. 

'' What is it ? You must teU me, Mr. O'Neil, 
— ^you must V^ Ethel cried, terrified out of her- 
senses now at last. 

At all events, she had roused him. Slowly, 
and like a person in a dream, he passed his hand 
across his forehead. , 

''Something has happened, very strange, — 
inexplicable in fact,^^ he said. '' I canH make it 
out. I don^t understand it. I — I — '^ 

All at once a deep flush mounted to his face^ 
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^* Such villainy ! — such deep, malignant villainy 1^' 
he murmured, and with a sigh of exhaustion 
he fell back upon the sofa. 

Ethel was at her wits^ ends ; she thought he 
was going to faint. But he did not faint, though 
he grew white again, and closed his eyes. Bat 
presently he opened them, and met hers, terrified, 
bewildered, fixed upon him. 

" What is it V^ she cried again passionately. 

But before he had answered her, — before even 
he had opened his lips to speak, — ^EthePs question 
had received its reply ; she knew what had hap- 
pened. 

Knew it by one of those swift, clear, irresistible 
inspirations which strike the brain now and then, 
making darkness bright, seizing the intricate 
knot of the most perplexed mystery, and un- 
ravelling it in an instant. Her eyes had followed 
those of her guardian, and had seen lying upon 
the table a few scattered sheets of blank paper, 
and by their side the familiar piece of silk ribbon 
which had held them together. 

" The letters V she cried then. " The letters ! 
Oh, Mr. O^Neil V 
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They looked at one another in silence. Neither 
conld speak. It was horrible. Ethel felt the 
room swimming round and round; the floor 
seemed to rock beneath her. Her brain was on 
fire ; but it was not stunned or confused. Better 
perhaps would it have been for her if it had ; less 
painfiil, less cruel than the terrible clearness 
with which the truth stared her in the face. 
^^ Oh,^' she gasped at last, ^^ she must have done 
it, — Madame O^Neil must have stolen the letters, 
and put those blank sheets in their place. What 
a fool, what an idiot I was ! Oh, the wicked, 
wicked woman V 

She had not meant it for a confession or a self- 
accusation, yet, now that it was made, it sounded 
like one, even in her own ears, — ^a strange, 
dreadful confession. What did it sound like in 
those of her guardian ? All at once he seemed 
to awake, — to wake out of a dream. 

^' But they were in your possession— in yours. 
Miss Mildmay. For God^s sake what do you 
mean V he asked. 

She pushed her hair back from her forehead, 
and tried to think. Alas, there was no need to 
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think — no need to put two and two together, or 
to seek for the missing links of a chain of 
evidence. 

" Oh, why did you ever give them to me V^ 
she said passionately. ^^I did not want them. 
I wanted not to take them or read them. I — '' 
Then she broke down. ^' What will you say to- 
me, — ^what will you think' of me t" she gasped. 
" But I will go to her. I will force them from 
her. I promise you, Mr. (yNeil, that I will force 
them from her,'^ she cried resolutely. 

Her guardian had risen, and was standing- 
leaning against the mantelpiece. He seemed to* 
have grown strangely calm. A curious change 
had passed over him. " Force them from her V* 
he repeated slowly, and with a faint, peculiar 
smile. "Miss Mildmay, you are mad, or very 
foolish. They have been destroyed long ago^ 
You don't know Madame O^Neil, then V 

Ethel covered her face with her hands. ^^ Oh, 
what is to be done ? — what is to be done V she 
cried. 

There was a minute^s silence. Mr. O'Neil 
again approached the table, and carefully ex- 
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amined the papers. One piece of writing had 
been left. It was the Irishwoman's dying deposi- 
tion, which had been sworn to by living wit- 
nesses, and witbin which Mrs. Irwin's letters 
had been folded, — ^had been folded that is, on 
the day when Mr. O'Neil had confided the 
packet to his mother to give it to his ward ; 
but now, in their place> nothing but a few blank 
sheets of note-paper were to be found. 

Ethel did not know then, nor did she ever 
know, that her guardian was merely gaining 
time to steady his voice, gaining courage to ask 
calmly the terrible question which hung on his 
lips. At last he made it. '^ Or rather what has 
been done V he inquired slowly. " How has it 
been done ? Miss Mildmay, you know ; will you 
teU me V 

Eagerly she began. There was but the one 
way, — there was but the one possibility of 
accounting for the extraordinary event. It must 
have been that morning when Mr. O'Neil had 
been so terribly ill, and that his sister-in-law 
had forced herself into the house. ^^ I was sent 
for when they thought you were dying, and Mrs. 
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O^Neil had fainted,'' she tried to explain as 
clearly and steadily as she conld (bat in tmih it 
was a sorry failure, and her words were almost 
uninteUigible) 5 ^^and I flew out of the room, 
leaving her alone in it, and entirely forgetting 
that the packet of letters lay in that Indian box 
over there on the coneole. Afterwards I recol- 
lected it, and came back in a great frigbt, with 
an idea in my head that she might possibly have 
discovered them, — that, at all events, it was an 
imprudent thing to leave her alone in the room 
which contained them/' 

" Rather," observed Mr. O'Neil, with tbe same 
peculiar smile. 

But Ethel was too absorbed with her recollec- 
tions to notice the interruption. '^And I at 
once examined the box, and found them quite 
safe," she went on eagerly. ^^At least I ima- 
gined them to be quite safe, but I did not open 
the packet. I never opened it firom that day to 
this, but I took it to my room and locked it up ; 
for, though Mrs. O'Neil had said, only a day or 
two before, that the Indian box was a secure 
place for it, I thought on reflection that so long 
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as they were in my possession I would be happier 
in having them under lock and key. Ever since 
they have been in the press in my room. Nobody 
can have touched the box, — nobody. I kept the 
key myself. It must have been that morn- 
ing that she did it. It must have been V 
Ethel concluded in a tone of miserable con- 
viction. 

A confused, bewildered little narrative, to 
which Mr. O^Neil listened attentively and with 
keen, searching eyes. Somehow or other those 
eyes of his troubled Ethel strangely just then, 
made her breath come shorter, and the words seem 
harder to utter. When she paused, " But how 
did my sister-in-law know of the existence of 
such letters V he inquired slowly. " Somebody 
must have told her. When that poor, wretched 
woman died in America she assured me, and I 
believed her, that Madame O^Neil believed them 
to have been destroyed long ago. Knowing 
"^ell what a clever, unscrupulous woman my 
sister-in-law * is, and how she would stop at 
no means to attain an end, I had meant (and 
had fancied, too, that I was successful) to guard 
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the knowledge of their existence jealously from 
her/' 

^^ I never told her/' Ethel cried. " Never ! I 
could swear — '' 

But all at once a sudden recollection pierced 
her brain^ and she paused abruptly. She had 
not told Madame O^Neil, it was true, — ^but was it 
true that she had not told the Count ? 

Her guardian looked at her steadily, pitilessly. 
"You did not tell her?'' he repeated eagerly. 
" You did not betray me, then ? Oh, Ethel, 
what is it V 

The girl had grown suddenly white as death. 
Her hands convulsively clasped the back of a 
chair, otherwise she must have fallen. 

"I did not tell her — ^no,'' she said in a low, 
hollow voice; "but I did tell Count O^Neil. 
Yes, I remember now that I didv And he — ^he 
must have told her V^ 

There was an awful, cruel silence. Ethel 
pitied her guardian then, — ^more even than she 
pitied herself, for she saw, she felt,* that she had 
dealt him the cruellest blow that it was in her 
power to deal. 
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But he was strong and brave and knew how 
to bear it well. There was a sharp struggle, a 
desperate, proud iSght for self-command. For a 
moment he hid his face ; when he lifted it again, 
it was quite calm and very white. ^^Tou told 
the Count?'' he repeated. " You had seen him, 
thenr. 

'' Yes.'' 

'' How often V 

'^ Twice.'' 

"After I had fallen iU?" 

" No. The first time was the evening before, 
—the evening that we walked home together from 
the Widow Moore's cottage. We passed him on 
the road, and afterwards he came to me when I 
was walking in the avenue alone. The second 
time was the next day." 

She seemed to take a cruel pleasure in the 
full details of her confession. 

" And you did not think fit to tell me at the 
time ?" Mr. (yNeil inquired gently. 

'^He begged of me not to do so. I could 
not refuse. I did not know how to refuse 
him." 
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A little pause. Then she went closer to him, 
and looked up in his face pleadingly. 

*^Mr. (yNeil, will you forgive me? I am 
sorry,*' Ethel said. 

This was too much. The time was gone by 
when a soft word or a deprecating glance could 
soften him and bring him to her feet in an 
instant. There is such a thing as the last straw 
on the camePs back; and his ward's sudden, 
sweet humility was the overflowing drop of 
bitterness in her guardian's cup. He gave her 
a stony glance. 

"Forgive you! But there is nothing to for- 
give," he said icily. '' I quite understand that 
you did not feel yourself at liberty to betray the 
secrecy which your — ^your friend wished to pre- 
serve. On that score there is nothing more to 
be said. About those unfortunate letters — " he 
paused. 

"They can be recovered; they must be re- 
covered," Ethel exclaimed. 

He laughed a short impatient laugh. ^ '' Ab- 
surd, quite absurd. Miss Mildmay ! Of course 
they are destroyed. At all events my eyea will 
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never again see them. No, no. Let us look 
things in the face. That mischief is irreparable.^^ 

"And I am accountable for it!" Ethel 
said. 

He did not contradict her, but merely laughed 
again. ^' Everything is fair in love and war," he 
said. '^ I suppose you considered yourself justi- 
fied in acting as you did. Well, you have your 
reward, and I may as well let you enjoy it to the 
full. Miss Mildmay, I am not quite sure yet, 
but it is my opinion, my strong opinion, that 
my last chance of Castle Garvagh is gone 
now." 

He spoke with calm recklessness, and there 
was recklessness in his face and eyes as well as 
in his voice. 

Ethel recoiled from him as though he had 
given her a hard blow. Suddenly she grew 
crimson. 

'^Mr. O'Neil 1" she gasped. 

He looked at her defiantly. 

" Yes." 

" Mr. O'Neil, you don't mean to say — you canH 
mean to say that you believe that I have been 
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guilty of anything but unpardonable carelessness, 
that/^ her voice faltered and fell, ''that I be- 
trayed your secret knowingly and willingly, that 
I was an accomplice to — " 

"A. sort of sleeping partner in the busi- 
ness; eh. Miss Mildmay?" And he laughed 
lightly. 

'' You do believe it then V 

He hesitated and changed colour. ''I have 
not accused you,^' he began. 

" You do believe it V^ she persisted. 

He turned from her sharply. Truth to tell, he 
could not bear the indignant passionate reproach 
of her eyes. 

'^I bring no accusations,'^ he repeated un- 
steadily. Then he gave her a quick glance. 
" Ethel, I do Tiot believe it," he said with sudden 
tenderness. ''But — ^but — oh, my God! I am a 
ruined man \" And he buried his face in his 
hands. 

" But you did believe it, you actually did ; you 
really believed me capable of such treachery,'^ 
the girl went on with tremulous vehemence. 
" Mr. O'Neil, I pity you from the bottom of my 
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heart ; but never, never, no, never, so long as I 
live, will I forgive you V^ 

Her passion struck him dumb, rooted him to 
the spot; he could not speak nor stir; and with 
stony stupid eyes he watched her as, with a 
swift step, she turned from him and left the 
room. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

An hour or two later, at luncheon, said Ethel to 
Mrs. O^Neil, ^^ I am going to ride this afternoon ;" 
and she said it with the peculiar intonation of a 
person who knows that the proposition she has 
advanced, will infallibly meet with contradiction. 
And true enough it did. 

" To ride, child ! Nonsense ! On such a day 
as this ? I won't hear of it.'' And the old lady 
seemed to consider the matter settled. 

"It is a dreadful day; gloomy and dreary 
and — ^but it is not actually raining, and I am 
going to ride," repeated Miss Mildmay calmly. 

Mrs. O'Neil peered at her through her spec- 
tacles. The young lady's serene obstinacy per- 
plexed her, but it irritated her too. 
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'^Tou^U do nothing of the sort, child. Bless 
my soul ! what are you thinking of ? Tou have 
got a cold as it is j and if it is not raining now, 
it will, beyond a doubt, pour down in an hour. 
DonH be silly, Ethel.'* 

^^ I am not silly ; but I must ride. I want to 
ride. I want to go over to Castle Garvagh,'* 
replied Miss Mildmay in tones clear as a bell. 

" To Castle Garvagh V 

Mrs. O'Neil looked simply aghast. She was 
incapable of uttering a word. 

"Yes, to Castle Garvagh. I have particular 
business there; and the days are so short, and 
the ride is so long, that I think I had better start 
at once. Will you excuse me, Mrs. O'Neil V^ 
And without waiting for an answer, she pushed 
her plate from her, rose from the table, and left 
the room. 

A dead silence followed her exit. Mrs. O'Neil 
sat, the hand conveying a glass of wine to her 
lips, suspended in the air, her mouth open, her 
breath taken away with amazement. Her son 
seemed to be busy with his- plate, but somehow 
it appeared that his attention was more anxiously 
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directed towards cutting its contents into tiny 
morsels^ than towards conveying them to his 
mouth. As to Ethel's plate^ her food lay upon 
it untasted. She had hardly eaten anything. 
Suddenly Mrs. (yNeil became conscious of it all, 
became distinctly aware that something very 
wrong and terrible must have happened ; and of 
course it could be but the one thing. 

"Oh, Arthur,'' she cried, and her fair face 
flushed crimson ; " oh, Arthur ! have you really, 
really done it ?" And the old lady's voice shook 
with a hardly suppressed sob. 

He looked up at her with a smile. ''Done 
what, Mother ?" 

" Done it, — asked that girl to marry you ; and 
she has refused, — the audacious child has re- 
fused !" she gasped. 

" No, she has not," very quietly said. 

''What?" 

" She has not refused to marry me. I have 
not asked her; nor I don't mean to ask her 
either; so she never will reftise. There, Mo- 
ther !" And he spoke and laughed a little impa- 
tiently. 
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'' My goodness ! Then what is the matter V* 
she demanded testily. 

" Nothing in the world. Nothing is the mat- 
ter. Why should you think it V^ 

^'Because you don^t mean to ask her/' re- 
peated his mother curiously. " But only yester- 
day, Arthur, you told me — ^you know you did.'' 

"Told you what?" he interrupted hastily. 
"Told you that I was fool enough to care for 
her ? But a man may now and then> rhapsodize 
to his mother without meaning everything he 
says to be looked upon in the light of gospel 
truth/' pursued Mr. O'Neil with a careless little 
laugh. " I do care for her, I suppose. She is 
attractive, and pretty, and — Put it out of your 
head. Mother. It is all nonsense, utter nonsense, 
wild folly," concluded Mr. O'Neil a little vaguely 
and standing up suddenly. 

His mother rose too. Appetites were nothing 
to boast of that day at Mount Druid, at all 
events. 

" Then you are not thinking of marrying her ? 
You doil't want to marry her, Arthur ?" the old 
lady inquired eagerly. "What does the girl 
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mean 7 What on earth does she mean bj sach 
conduct V* she exclaimed suddenly^ as the sound 
of horses^ hoofs made themselves heard upon the 
gravel outside^ and Eclipse appeared saddled^ 
coming roond to the door. 

Mr. O'Neil looked out of the window. ''It 
is a dreadful day, gloomy and dreary,'' he re- 
marked, exactly repeating the words which his 
ward had made use of a few minutes ago. '' But 
still it is not actually raining. Miss Mildmay is 
strong, Mother. I dare say a ride won't hurt 
her." 

"It will hurt her. She will get drenched, I 
know she will. Besides, what on earth is 
bringing the child to Castle Garvagh?'' she 
broke out indignantly. "How had she face — 
the impudence to tell me that she was going 
there ? I will forbid her. I will order her to 
do nothing of the sort." And Mrs. O'Neil 
attempted to throw up the sash of the window, 
doubtless intending to issue her commands on 
the spot to Ethel, who, at that very moment, 
appeared equipped upon the steps. But Mr. 
O'Neil gently held back her arm. 
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''No, don't. Mother. It is not worth while. 
Let her do as she likes.'' 

''As she likes, Arthur !" 

"Yes. Eemember that in another fortnight 
or a little more our — ^my authority will have 
expired. It is not worth while exercising it for 
the short time that remains. Yes, let her do as 
she likes," he repeated shortly and rather 
sternly. 

" But it is shameful, disgraceful !" gasped Mrs. 
O'Neil. "The idea of her braving us to our very 
faces, and going after those people ! Arthur, 
you should not allow it ; you really should not. 
Ah !" as Ethel, light as a feather, jumped into 
her saddle, and gathered up her reins in prepa- 
ration to depart. " And on the horse you gave 
her too ! Actually making use of your own 
present to her to insult you !" she concluded, 
reaching this climax with a groan. 

He laughed rather drily and bitterly. There 
certainly was an element of the ludicrous in Miss 
Mildmay's audacity; but, to judge from the 
curious expression of his eyes, following her as 
she cantered briskly away down the avenue. 
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it was composed of one or two other elements as 
well. 

'^ Well, it is better that she should do what- 
ever she does do openly and frankly than deoeive 
us. You will allow that at least. Mother, will 
you not?'' he said carelessly. ''And there is 
nothing else for her to ride but Echpse, you 
know. I dare say if there were, that Eclipse 
would be left in her stables readily enough,*' he 
added with another little laugh and half under 
his breath. 

And, indeed, his surmise was perfectly correct. 
Ethel, bounding away through the chill, damp 
air upon her steed, felt her cheeks bum as she 
remembered whose gift the pretty horse had 
been, and, with a strange instinct, guessed the 
thoughts which were, at that moment, passipg 
through her guardian's mind. But, as he him- 
self had said, there was nothing else for her to 
ride ; and so what could she do but pocket her 
dignity and her pride, and ride Eclipse. At all 
events it would be for the last time. Never 
again would she ride her; no, never again. 
Never again would she put it in her guardian's 
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power to confer an obligation upon her. Never 
again would she owe him a pleasure, a joy, a 
gladness. Never again would she permit him to 
humble her by overpowering her with kindness, 
nor to heap coals of fire upon her head by prac- 
tising the Christian maxim of returning, as he 
had always insisted upon returning, good for 
evil, charity and love for injury and rebellion. 
No, never again. Miss Mildmay had told him 
to-day that she never would forgive him, and she 
had told him only what she believed to be the 
strict truth. She would not forgive him \ She 
could almost have laughed, only that she was 
actually crying — crying hot, blinding tears at 
the . foolish, mocking words. She would not 
forgive him ! And he — ^what had he to forgive 
her ? or rather, what had he not to forgive her ? 
Ah, this was the thought that was too intolerable 
to bear, — the thought that trampled her silly 
pride in the dust. It was this thought which 
cut through Ethel's heart like a cold sharp knife, 
and with its keen stinging pain banished every 
other thought from her mind. 

^' When things come to their worst they begin 
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to mend/^ After all Miss Mildmay was young, 
and presently, when she was out in the wide 
ble^ country, bravely facing a chilly damp 
wind, on her road to Castl© Garvagh, and urging 
Eclipse to her speediest paces, her spirits began 
to rise just ever so little, and this consoling pro- 
verb recurred to her. Things indeed seemed to 
be at their very worst now. Let her think as 
hard as ever she could, she could not think of 
anything worse that could possibly happen. It 
seemed to her as though fortune must have 
exhausted her persecutions, and that, even if she 
were willing, she was powerless to work greater 
woe and mischief than she had already done. 
From despair springs hope; and strange to say 
that Ethel began to hope now. What she hoped 
for it would have been hard to say, but hope she 
did. For otherwise, why would she now be 
braving wind and weather? why would she 
have incensed Mrs. O^Neil and insulted her 
guardian (as she knew she had done and as she 
wanted to do) ? Why, if some spark of hope 
was not lurking at the bottom of her heart, 
would she now be sallying forth on this wild- 
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goose, dreary, dreadful expedition to Castle 
Garvagh ? 

Why, indeed ! Somehow if her spirits had, 
during her ride, risen a Kttle, and her courage 
made a bold front, they both sank again as she 
approached the end of her jouniey.. She had 
ridden so fast that she even surprised herself, 
not to speak of the panting groom behind and 
the panting horse beneath her, by the quickness 
with which she reached Castle Garvagh. Here 
she was already at the great gaunt gate, and 
here was the long straight avenue, pointing, as it 
were, sternly and forbiddingly to the huge mass 
of grey building just, but only just visible in the 
dim distance. Ethel went on boldly, — outwardly 
that is, for inwardly she was a coward, and a 
strangely unpleasant sinking was at her heart. 
On she went briskly cantering and never draw- 
ing rein till she had reached about midway up 
the avenue, where a narrower avenue diverged 
to the right from the main one, plunging into a 
thick, tangled wood, and winding beneath over- 
hanging trees and greenery. Here Ethel did 
pause at last, and for an instant hesitated, 
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debadng* wliether she wouicl pnrsae the straight 
road before her or turn into the side one. Bat 
she had abeadj all hot made np her mind^ and 
it took her only an instant to decide. Then she 
took the path to the right. 

It was necesarr to go slowl j now. The avenue 
was a narrow one, and eTidentlj neglected and 
bnt little nsed. Here and there it was almost 
choked with trailing branches, and weeds and 
grass flonrished in full liberty. In some places, 
indeed, the path was barely distingoishable, and 
Ethel had to keep her eyes open to see it. 
Eclipse was docile and well trained, and she 
picked her way daintily along it. But she did 
not like it for all that, and not seldom cocked 
her pretty white ears, and started and shied at 
some protruding bramble, or at the shivering 
sounds of the falling leaves which the wailing 
wind was carrying to the ground in the woody 
depths on either side. For a little while they 
went on thus, cautiously and slowly. Then, 
when the path seemed almost to have hopelessly 
lost itself,' it suddenly cleared, and emerged 
within a few yards of a small grey gloomy house, 
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to the hall-door of which a flagged, weed-grown 
foot- way led. 

What a gloomy house it was ! Never, even on 
the brightest day, with a blue heaven above and 
the forest, green and fragrant around, could it 
have been anything else but gloomy. But to- 
day, beneath that dull leaden sky, and buried in 
the midst of those bare, grey trees, it was the 
saddest, dullest, most hopeless-looking habitation 
one could imagine. Ethel shuddered as ^he con- 
templated it, and marvelled how two daughters 
of &ir, sunny, joyous Prance could survive a 
single week's residence in it. Yet Mrs. Irwin 
had lived there many years of her life — ^for it was 
her- husband's home — and was actually living 
there now. So was her sister, Madame O'Neil. 
Turned oat, by the old lord's capricious, impe- 
rious will, from the Castle, they had been forced 
to, or at all events had chosen to take refuge 
here. 

It was a mysterious, uncanny place that looked 
a secret in itself; a sort of place in which one 
could not suppose it possible to laugh, or even to 
smile, or almost to talk above one's breath. 
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Ethel pictured to herself the two women within, 
with dark, crafty, silent Denis Irwin to keep 
them company when now and then he was able 
to escape from his arduous duties over at the 
great house. How could they bear it? How, 
at least, could Madame (VNeil, accustomed to 
sunny climes and bright, cheerful houses^ and 
the exciting bustle of busy, active life, bear 
being buried alive in this silent, dreary tomb? 
Miss Mildmay felt that she could hardly bear it 
herself for another moment; and with a quick, 
impetuous determination, a sort of desperate 
resolve not to let her courage fail her, and to go 
through with the work she had undertaken, she 
jumped oflf her horse and hastily approached the 
door. 

It was closed. Moreover the bell was broken, 
and the wire hung helplessly from the handle. 
There was no knocker, and the girl looked round 
in vain for a sign of life. But she was a young 
lady of determination, as we know; and having 
once made up her mind to get into the house, 
get into it we may be quite sure she will. And 
so, after a brief consultation with the groom, who 
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was young and stupid and could throw no light 
whatever on the situation beyond asseverating 
^'that he was mortal sure that there was not a 
living craythur in the place/^ Miss Mildmay 
raised her small tender hands and began batter- 
ing with all her might against the door. No 
response. But repulse only made her the more 
resolved. Presently her hands got quite sore 
and stiff, and her breath came a little short with 
her exertions. In vain. It was like knocking 
at the entrance of a tomb. Nothing but dead 
echoes seemed to reply. Yet — ^yes — ^here at last 
was coming an answering sound, the sound of a 
slow step and of an uncertain fumbling hand. 
And then the door opened, and Mrs. Irwin's pale 
face appeared. 

Neither woman was surprised (for Ethel had 
been half-prepared to be met by Mrs. Irwin, and 
Mrs. Irwin had already surveyed her visitor from 
behind a screening curtain), yet both started 
ba,ck at the sight of the other; Miss Mildmay 
with a start of pure fright and nervousness ; Mrs. 
Jrwin with one deliberately and carefully acted. 
The little woman coloured with a slight natural 
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colour however. ^^ Miss Mildmay I *' she ex- 
claimed. '^ Is it possible, is it possible ! Ah, 
you have been caught, doubtless, by the rain, and 
desire shelter. It is a poor place you have come 
to, a poor dull place, but I can oflTer you shelter 
at Iqast/' and she laughed nervously. "Ah, 
there is the rain,'' as Mrs. O'Neills prediction 
was verified, and some heavy drops fell ; '* there 
is the rain, and it looks too as though it were 
more than a shower. Certainly it will continue 
all day, and all the evening now.'' 

Mrs. Irwin in spite of her oflTer of shelter 
seemed, truth to tell, but very little inclined to 
give it, for she stood at the entrance of the nar- 
row little hall, and made no sign of ushering her 
visitor in. 

But Miss Mildmay advanced boldly. '' It is 
not shelter I want, Mrs. Irwin," she said. " I 
want to see Madame O'Neil. I have ridden all 
the way over from Mount Druid to see her. 
Will you tell her that I am here ?" 

She spoke flurriedly, and a little pleadingly 
too, as though she had a presentiment that her 
request would be refused. 
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Mrs. Irwin looked at her hesitatingly. ^' My 
sister is not very well to-day/' she repUed after a 
Uttle pause. "She is suffering from nervous 
headache^ and is — But will you not walk into 
the drawing-room and rest yourself a little V^ 
she invited her at last. 

Ethel followed her into the dark, cheerless 
Httle room in which, though empty now, she 
fancied there were traces of its having been only 
just vacated. A fire, the one cheerful object 
visible, was burning briskly, and drawn up 
closely to it were a couple of low easy-chaiirs, 
apparently holding friendly gossip together. 
Ethel gave them a suspicious glance. Something 
told her that Madame O'NeiLhad been sitting in 
one of them five minutes ago. 

" What can I get you V^ Mrs. Irwin was in- 
quiring hospitably. *^ A glass of wine, or a cup 
of tea ? Something you must certainly take, and 
I will, with pleasure, lend you a waterproof and 
an umbrella to protect you during your long ride 
home.'' 

She was nervous and flurried, and ill at ease. 
Ethel felt her own courage rise in proportion to 
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the discomfiture of her companion. ^' It has been 
a long ride here,'^ she said, giving her a steady 
glance. " And, as you may suppose, Mrs. Irwin, 
I have not taken it without an object. I want to 
see your sister. Will you not let her know that 
I am here V^ 

^^ My sister is not well. I think she will see 
no visitors,'^ Mrs. Irwin replied, diligently 
poking the fire. " I am very sorry. Miss Mild- 
may, as she will be too, when she hears you have 
been here. But her head aches badly. It is 
impossible, I fear.'* 

" Only for five minutes. I will not ask to see 
her for longer. Mrs. Irwin I must; I really 
must see her.^' 

The Frenchwoman shook her head. ^^ She is 
in great pain and is in bed. Miss Mildmay, I am 
truly sorry. But I can carry a message perhaps. 
Will not that do ? And what will you have ? A 
cup of tea ? I will see that it is at once pre- 
pared.^^ And she seemed inclined to escape from 
the room. 

But Ethel would not let her go. " I will take 
nothing, thank you; nothing. I only want to 
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see Madame O'Neil. Why will you not allow me 
to see her, Mrs, Irwin V^ 

" Mon Dieu ! She is suflfering and sees no one, . 
no one. Hardly have I been in her room all day. 
Noise disturbs her and brings on the pain. 
What will you ? My sister is strong and enjoys 
excellent health ; but she is subject to these 
attacks occasionally.^' 

. ^^I must see her/' Ethel repeated imperturbably* 
Strange to say, she had not the remotest, faintest 
doubt that Madame O'Neil's illness was an in- 
vention of her facile imagination. 

'^ I must see her. It is absolutely necessary.'' 

" Then it is a matter of great importance, too 
important to trust me with a message, is it ? 
Well, I regret it not. For my part, I detest 
mysteries," Mrs. Irwin said with a forced laugh. 

" It is no mystery. You know my errand as 
well as I do myself; Madame O'Neil knows it 
too. Mrs. Irwin, have you not enough on your 
conscience already ?" she broke out. ^' Will you 
not save yourself this last crime ? Will you not 
help me to get back those letters that have been 
stolen from Mount Druid ? Yes, stolen ; meanly. 
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ghaznefbllj stolen V And in her excitement the 
girl seized Mrs. Irwin's hands, and pressed them 
conTulsiyelj. 

The pale Uttle womm changed ccJonr and 
trembled; bnt her deep smiken eyes looked 
defiant and resolute. 

''Letters! Stolen!'' she repeated. ''I protest 
I know not what yon mean ; no, not in the least. 
It seems a strange speech that you hare made, 
very strange and insulting eren. Madame 
GTHeil will perhaps miderstand; I will go and 
ask her. Is that yonr message which yon wish 
me to repeat. Miss Mildmay V 

''Ask her to let me see her — only for five 
minntes, only for five minutes. That cannot hurt 
her surely. She forced herself upon me when 
Mr. (yNeil was dying,'' she added indignantly, 
" and surely she cannot refiise to see me now." 

But this remonstrance was addressed to empty 
air. Mrs. Irwin had left the room — ^fairly run 
away. Mrs. CNeil had been right in judging 
Mary Anne Irwin to be but a poor creature ; one 
of those beings weak in everything, save the 
power of bearing in dull submission, a lifelong 
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load of guilt and misery, who are sent into the 
world to be the passive tools of superior minds. 
All her life she had been a slave, and now the 
chains were too firmly riveted to be broken. 
But she was a slave only. She could obey and ' 
submit, but she was inc£(.pable of personal action 
or of self-guidance. 

And so now she ran away from EthePs eager, 
flashing eyes and vehement determination. The 
girl sat impatiently awaiting her return, counting 
the minutes, listening for a sound. In vain. The 
house was as still and silent as though no pas- 
sionately beating hearts, and anxious minds, and 
resolute wills were in it. She had not to wait 
long. In a very few minutes the door opened 
noiselessly, and Mrs. Irwin glided in. 

^' It is impossible. My sister is sleeping,'^ she 
said. '' She has taken some drops to make her 
sleep, and I could not venture to disturb her.'^ 

Ethel flushed. *' I will wait,'' she said shortly. 

'' Wait, Miss Mildmay ! But it is four o'clock 
already, and it grows dark. Surely that is folly 
— ^madness. Besides, Madame O'Neil will now 
probably sleep for several hoursJ 
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Ethel looked oat. True enougli the idea of 
waiting was mere folly. The evening was setting 
in wet and wQd, and if she meant to return to 
Mount Druid at all^ there was no time to lose. 

^' Mrs. Irwin I" she exclaimed^ suddenly turn- 
ing round on her; "do you know the dreadful 
thing that has been done — done by your sister ? 
Why I saw the letters myself — your letters — 
read them with my own eyes, and now, and now, 
they are — Where are they, Mrs. Irwin ?'' 

But if she had Vaguely hoped to throw the 
little woman off her guard, she was disappointed. 
In the dim light Ethel saw her colour, but that 
was aU. 

"Letters — my letters!^' she repeated. "I 
tell you, Miss MUdmay, that I do not even know 
what you are alluding to. In business matters I 
never interfere. I leave aU that to my husband 
and sister ; and I suppose it is something about 
business which is distressing you. Can you not 
write to my sister ? or, better still, in a day or two 
she will probably be quite recovered and able to 
see you, and then all can be settled and ex- 
plained. Pray calm yourself. Miss Mildmay, and 
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you will see that what I propose is quite reason- 
able/' 

Ethel was defeated. She knew she was. From 
this pale dark timorous crushed little woman 
nothing was to be extracted, and she could not 
break into Madame O'Neills bedi'oom. What 
could she do ? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 
Half an hour ago full of foolish hope, now a 
blank wall of despair seemed to have sprung up 
right in front of her. 

^^ Is Count O'-T-^ Is the Count here V^ she in- 
quired suddenly. 

Mrs. Irwin smiled— a rather disagreeable 
smile. " Oh no. He is at the Castle with his 
uncle. Lord CNeil is so attached to him that he 
cannot let him out of his sight for hardly a 
minute. Perhaps you would like to call at the 
Castle, Miss Mildmay/' she inquired a little 
satirically. The shaft made Ethel's blood tingle, 
but she would not notice it. ^' It is too late for 
me to do anything but get home/' she replied 
with dignity, and gathering up the skirts of her 
habit. ^'I have a long ride before me." And 
when Mrs. Irwiu feeling now secure of her 
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victory^ and relapsing into obsequiousness^ again 
pressed some refireshment on her. ''No,'' she 
said firanklj. " I will take nothing from you — 
nothing. It is open war between us now, Mrs. 
Irwin — open war. You may tell your sister so. 
Tell her — ^pray do — that my eyes are opened at 
last, thoroughly opened. I would not ta£(te a 
mdl^el of food in this house, not if it were to save 
my life.'' 

And with this bold challenge fSaUing from her 
lips in dear ringing tones. Miss Mild may marched 
out of the room without a word of farewell. 

A bold challenge, indeed, but a very vain one. 
Oh, how vain she felt it to be, when once more 
she found herself upon Eclipse's back, and with 
her face turned homewards ! Open war ! yes, it 
was open war. But the victory was already on 
one side, and the other was hopelessly, igno- 
miniously defeated. What was the meaning of 
war when the battle was already fought out and 
lost ? Oh, what a wretched dreary ride the girl 
had of it home ! It was pouring rain, and the 
frind was howling and sighing, and the black 
night was settling down upon the bleak wild 
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bogs. It was pitch dark^ and she was drenched 
throilgh and through by the time Mount Drjiid 
was reached at last. Oh, if she had only been 
happy ! K only she had not this dreadful heart- 
ache, this intolerable weight upon her brain ! If 
she were only happy, how joyously and pleasant 
the red, warm lights of Mount Druid would wel- 
come her, how thankful and glad she would be to 
pass from the wretched, cold outside world into 
this bright cheerful home ! But Ethel was quite 
sure now at all events that she never could be 
happy again. She had thought so more than 
once before, and had found out that she was mis- 
taken. But this time there could be no mistake ; 
she had quite made up her mind upon the 
subject. 

There seemed to be a little stir going on in the 
house when she arrived. Hannah, helping her 
to take off her soaked things and bemoaning her 
sorry plight, informed her of the cause of it. 
Mr. CyNeil was going up to town by the mail 
train that night. The covered car was ordered 
for nine o'clock to take him to the station. 
Ethel felt dismayed, relieved, sorry, glad, all at 

VOL. in. P 
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once. But when she remembered the state of 
his healthy and the dreadful night it was^ she felt 
frightened and sorry, and nothing else. 

Needless to say what were his mother^s senti- 
ments with regard to the proposed journey. But 
she had exhausted every argument, every 
entreaty, even the entreaty of being allowed to 
accompany him, in vain. " I am only going for 
a few days on business. You know that I had 
always intended to run up for a few days before 
Christmas,^^ he had replied to her. "And I 
would rather be alone. Mother, I really would.'' 

In short, it was one of the rare occasions when 
Mr. O'NeiFs determination was proof against 
even his mother's arguments to shake it. 

Once only before he left that night did he 
speak directly to Ethel. It was when he was 
bidding her good-bye. His mother was out of 
the room looking after his wraps ; and they were 
alone. 

" Don't tell my mother about — about this un- 
fortunate occurrence," he said to her. '^ It 
would break her heart, and — ^I would rather she 
did not know. Please don't tell her. Miss 
Mildmay." 
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Ethel was very pale and calm and cold. '^ I 
will not tell her/' she promised. 

Mr. CNeil gave her a quick glance ; but the 
girl's face was a riddle. It baffled him. He 
could not read it. ^' Good-bye, Miss Mildmay/' 
he said after a little pause. 

And she laid her hand in his for an instant, and 
said '^Good-bye" as calmly as though she was 
not wishing herself dead a hundred times over 
rather than standing there looking at him. The 
next instant he was gone. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

It sometimes happens that little ills prove a 
wonderful comfort when they happen to come to 
as in the midst of great ones. Ethel found that 
a little ill that came to her just now, in the 
shape of a bad oold which kept her for the next 
few days a clu^e prisoner to her bed, was rather 
a pleasant little event than otherwise. 

It was onlv a cold, but a severe one. And 
everybody knows that a severe cold prostrates 
both body and mind for the time being, and 
renders both equally incapably of exertion. 

Mrs. (VNeil was irritable triumphant. 

^' I told you that you would catch your death 
of cold, child, by insisting on riding out in such 
weather," she said, " and was I not right ? But 
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please yourself. It is easy to see that you care 
precious little about pleasing anybody else/^ 

This was a severe speech, and severely spoken. 
Ethel was weak and ill and unhappy, and her 
eyes filled up with tears as she heard it. But the 
old lady either did not or would not see them. 
She was angry with the girl, angry and hurt 
and aggrieved. First of all, she was morally 
certain that, in one way or another, Ethel had 
displeased her guardian, and that her conduct 
was responsible for this mad running away of 
his from Mount Druid. Secondly, the girl's 
obstinacy aJid audacity, in paying that visit to 
Castle Garvagh, spoke its own language suffi- 
ciently clearly. Thirdly, she felt that she was 

• 

being kept in the dark, excluded from her son's 
confidence as well as that of Miss Mildmay. 
Surely here were wrongs and grievances enough ; 
the old lady's curiosity was on tenter-hooks, her 
heart was bursting — sore and bursting. No 
wonder that her temper broke down a little, and 
that sharp words escaped from her now and then. 
On this occasion, having made this cruel iittle 
speech, and administered a cup of delicious hot 
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gmel nicely sweetened (by way of an antidote 
doubtless)^ to her patient^ she hastened to con- 
fide her woes to Flaherty's ever-sympathetic 
bosom. 

" She knocks the men abont like nine-pins^ 
Flaherty^ she does indeed/' the poor lady groaned 
monrnfolly. 

And the fEdthfhl Flaherty shook her head, and 
pnrsed np her month, and venomonsfy gave it as 
her solemn opinion, that her master's ward ought 
to be sent to school to learn how to behave her- 
self. 

And meanwhile Ethel lay langmd^ weary, and 
hopeless in bed. She was glad to be ill ; glad to 
have the excuse of lying still; glad to be leffc 
alone in a quiet darkened room; glad not to 
have to speak or stir ; glad to be let be miser- 
able at her ease. Now that inaction was forced 
upon her, inaction seemed to be as good a mode 
of action as any other. Where was the use of 
being active? Madame CNeil still continued 
ill, at least she said so. The evening of the day 
of her fruitless attempt to see her, she had writ- 
ten to her, and in due time her letter had re- 
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ceived an answer. To Ethel's accusations, a 
distinct, indignant denial was returned. To her 
prayers and entreaties a few cold words were 
vouchsafed. Mrs. Irwin had faithfully, it ap- 
peared, transmitted her parting message, and 
Madame O'Neil had taken up the gauntlet. It 
was war between them now, and both bellige- 
rents pretty well knew who in such a strife was 
likely to come oflf second best. 

Madame O'Neil would not see her for the pre- 
sent at all events. That was clear. She said 
she was too unwdll to do so, but she promised an 
interview if Miss Mildmay particularly desired it, 
so soon as she should feel herself suflGlciently 
recovered. From Madame O^Neil, however, 
Ethel knew well enough how little there was to 
be hoped. As she had told Mrs. Irwin, her eyes 
were thoroughly open now — ^opened wide at last 
in spite of themselves — opened to see with what 
an opponent she had been mad enough to enter 
the lists, and to know what an enemy she had so 

rashly challenged. 

Perhaps those few days of involuntary repose 
taught Ethel one or two homely and useful les- 
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sons. At least they gave her ample tbne for re- 
flection — tliat sharp bnt wholesome medicine^ 
when reflection means regretting past mistakes^ 
encouraging homiUtj and self-distrust^ and teach- 
ing ns; as it taught Ethel then^ that on the road 
through life^ it is as well now and then to ac- 
cept the assistance of a helping hand, and to 
listen to a firiendly word of advice when it is 
offered us. Poor Ethel! She is scolding her- 
self, so we will spare her, her own troubles and 
perplexities and regrets being the most eloquent 
sermon that could be preached to her. Let us 
only trust that she Cstened to it meekly, and pro- 
fited of it diligently, and so learnt through ex- 
perience to become a better and a wiser woman 
than when we first made acquaintance with her. 

Beflection ! Indeed she had plenty of that, 
poor child ! She reflected till her brain ached, 
and she could think no more, — ^thought of the 
past and of the future, too. But if from the for- 
mer at least a moral lesson was to be derived^ 
what advantage or what consolation could be 
extracted from the ftiture ? 

It seemed a blank. No ray of light would dawn 
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npon it — ^not a single bright spot could she dis- 
cern in it, till at last one day, when she was nearly 
^ell again and up and dressed, a ray of light did 
certainly dawn upon it, and a wild foolish hope 
darted into her bosom and illuminated her brain, 
where indeed it had been lying in a dormant 
state for the last few days, though she had half un- 
consciously refused to look it boldly in the face. 

It was Christmas Eve, and a bright white 
Christmas Eve it was. True enough, dark sha- 
dows had treacherously stolen into Mount Druid, 
and had set themselves down between fond 
friends and loving hearts, — stolen in like crafty 
thieves, to rob the precious flowers of joy and 
trust. Yet a bright Christmas is a happy thing 
in itself, and the old house was aHve with a fic- 
titious outward semblance of cheerfulness ; ser- 
vants were in good humour, charities were being 
dispensed,hungry mouths gladly fed. Mr. (yNeil, 
too, was coming home. Altogether that Christ- 
mas Eve was less gloomy at all events than the 
days that had gone before ; and Ethel, looking 
out at the white world glistening in the unwonted 
gush of sunshine, and thinking a certain great 
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thought which was growing apace in her brain, 
felt a vague faint thrill of something like glad- 
ness once more. 

Her guardian, however> thought her looking 
pale and sad enough when he saw her that even- 
ing. Her cold had made her thin, and blue lines 
were under her eyes. But she made nothing of 
it all, and cut his anxious inquiries short by pro- 
fessing herself quite well, — cut them short 
rather abruptly and stiffly, as though they either 
displeased her or embarrassed her. As to him, 
his journey seemed to have been of service to him. 
He looked better than a week ago — better in 
health that is, though an indescribable alteration 
seemed to have taken place in his appearance, 
which was perhaps not entirely an improvement. 
Ethel wondered what it was. He looked stronger, 
and there was more colour in his face and energy 
and activity in his walk, and more tone and 
strength in his voice. For some time she could 
not make out what the change was, but sud- 
denly it flashed across her, and she was able to 
define it. It was that he seemed to have grown 
older — ^ten years older. His hair was greyer, 
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and there were new lines of thought or anxiety 
or grief upon his forehead. 

Ethel counted them one by one, and felt that 
each one, as she did so, printed itself over again 
upon her heart. ' 

They met very calmly and quietly, with per- 
fect outward composure on both sides. Mr. 
O^Neil was evidently quite resolved to obliterate 
the past, and to start a new line of conduct to- 
wards his ward. He was friendly and kind, 
and cold and guardian-like. He had forgiven 
her. Ethel knew that he was at least trying to 
forgive her. There it was ! But she would not, 
for all the world contained, be forgiven on those 
terms. Better frank resentment and eternal war, 
than such a magnanimous pardon, such a hollow, 
miserable truce as this. 

Yet there was no help for it. For all her wild 
interior rebellion, she was in spite of herself com- 
pelled to follow the lead which he gave her, and 
to respect the barriers within which he had 
calmly and sternly entrenched himself. He 
rarely spoke to her. They were never alone 
together. Ethel was high-spirited and brave. 
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and HOC easSr downcast; bat gradiudly her 
Iieart §az&k; azid in secret Ae pined and withered 
fironL daj to d^ beneach Ae touch of Mr. 
(XN^s calm, serene coldness. 

I( was on the daj aft^ Christmas Day that 
Mr. OTSA informed his mother that he was oon- 
teraplating' another joomej. 

«The troth is," he told her, ''that Dr. , 

whofn I saw, too know, in town, said that it 
would be madness for me to risk the spring in 
Ireland this year. He says I am tolerably right 
at present, bat that a few months of real sun- 
shine are absolutely necessary for me/* 

Mrs. CXNeil listened to the announcement in 
gloomy silence. Poor old lady ! It was useless 
pretending any longer. This miserable feint of 
living day after day as though nothing were the 
matter, when everybody knew and felt that 
something, and something dreadful too, was the 
matter, was rapidly becoming impossible. She 
too for a little while had played her rSle to the 
best of her power, and partly from pride, and 
partly from a nervous dread of diving into un- 
pleasant mysteries, had closed her eyes and seen 
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nothing. Now^ to her son^s dismay and. amaze- 
ment she burst into tears. 

'^ It is a shame^ a cruel shame for you> and 
Ethel to make my old age miserable in this way/' 
she cried j *' it is indeed. I wonder you have not 
more pity on your old mother, Arthur.^' 

" What can I do ? What have I done ? '' he 
asked, but he comforted her after a fashion of 
his own, and presently the tears ceased. 

Then it came out— of course it was a secret, a 
profound secret, Ethel had made her swear not 
to reveal it. Had told it to her only on the most 
solemn promise not to betray her. Only an 
hour ago, she had confided to her that so soon 
as she was of age, which event would now take 
place in a few days, it was her intention also to 
go abroad, and to pay her friend Christine Bar- 
bier a visit at Nice. '^ You and Mr. O'Neil will bp 
very glad to get rid of me for a little,'^ the girl had 
said with a tremulous little laugh. '^ I know you 
will. I am only in the way here. Remember, 
Mrs. CyNeil, that you were very happy together 
before I came to you, bringing worry aud annoy- 
ance and unhappiness to you, and you will be 
happy again when Tm gone. 
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■^■TiT 3i » ^SE^ Arsmg-; God knows what 
*?tTTtr ai^ is micd: svs^* Ae old hi^' said^ 
Sae^i w»3:^ k her son. "She 
iF'^::vi£3]i 3!iianE? Ibofi w«sczt iiin ttniiOTaiice 
31 i«iC2. iL 3S^ jmi -v^ m be locfilT after her 
W3I3L aii^ jas *m ^s^, Aad hov voa want to 
»99(? aif itic^ 3cck St j^r^z. ! ^ she concliided with 

TI^tHL smsLoatiy . "^ Att I saad ? * she inquired. 
-^ 'Misrx VTK ac* 7i!ST~3£f soae soBt of a fiwre/' 
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Itr. v*7^sl scGBiiiT jii^hed, what he had moi 

arcDf xr scme irmp. se I2e zodoa. 

"^ Hiz-ilj.^ 31* ?«rtiieiL Then, after a moment 
:r Tw^: :c :^«:ni:r^i. "^ I ifci *y:> idea of Miss Mild- 
:!2*i]r"< T*'?KTr^"^ iij r^^rarfcgd. ^ Of course I will not 
ItfitTTJ T^ro: xrL-SrT lirise cirrrcakscances. I took it 
^.r cr&^i^ic^ ^32iu S2e rreiKta to remain with ns 
23i*r xisCLtr $ recsrr. 



"^Trc 2iax sZ*waTs take the oontrarr to what 
T^a sisrv«05** 5:r gnc^ied wfa«e that child is con- 
c^ctiTed.^* 5;i^i ^e cvi hdj cioeshr. " Yes, child^ 
I ast sr>:>fcki3^ ct" tou,** as Exhei at the moment 
d t2!e r^ccci, ** and I haTe broken mj pio- 
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mise too. I could not help it. I have just told 
Arthur what you told me, and indeed I must say, 
that considering he is your guardian, he has the 
right to know.^' 

Ethel grew red, then pale. ^' Of course he 
has the right to know. I meant to teU him,^^ 
she said in a low voice ; " but I only received 
Christine^s answer, saying that she would be glad 
to have me, to-day .^^ 

" I am sorry you are going to leave my mother. 
Miss Mildmay, but it will be for a little while ; 
will it not ? You will come back to her ? ^' 

'^ I don't know. I—'' she looked hesitatingly * 
at the old lady, and her eyes filled up with tears. 
" Mrs. O'Neil, I will come back to you whenever 
you want me. I will indeed,*' she cried, and she 
threw herself upon the old lady's neck and kissed 
her passionately. 

Mrs. CNeil was astounded at this sudden out- 
burst. For days she and Ethel had been on 
distant terms, and had treated one another with 
cool civility. Needless to say that she was com- 
pletely moUified by it tooi 

'^ Children, children,*' she groaned, '' why 
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can^t we be all happy together as we were be- 
fore ? '^ she inquired pathetically. " What has 
come over us all ? ^' 

Nobody answered her question. Wbo could ? 
And when" the painful silence which followed it 
was at last broken, it was by Mr. (VNeil dis- 
cussing with Ethel her intended journey. But 
he spoke no more of his own. 

Everything comes to an end soonec or later. 
Those wretched, painful days came to an end at 
last. Miss Mildmay's approaching departure 
from Mount Druid was common intelligence now, 
^^ For a few weeks only/' it was given out that she 
was to be away. Nobody knew, or at all events 
nobody pretended to know, not even her guardian 
(though he well knew it), that she was paying 
Mount Druid a long farewell, and that on the 
day his guardianship would expire, they meant 
to become strangers to one another. Ethel had 
told Mrs. O'Neil that whenever she wanted her 
to come back to her, come back she would. 
But she had told him nothing of the sort, nor 
had he asked her to return. She was free now 
to do as she pleased, and he too was free. The 
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bonds which had bound them to one another 
were dissolved; they were unnatural, galliiig 
bonds, and both were glad to be relieved of 
them. Guardian and ward ! That hated rela- 
tionship had ceased at last, and henceforward 
they were to be nothing to one another. Until 
her nucleus return from India, there did of course 
still exist a nominal guardianship ; but it was a 
mere name, and simply meant that Mr. O^Neil 
would still hold himself accountable for her wel- 
fare and safety. But he had no power to control 
her movements, no power over her person or 
property. On the day she was twenty-one, by 
her father's will, Ethel Mildmay was her own 
mistress. 

Poor, foolish Colonel Mildmay ! How well he 
had loved her ! How fondly and blindly he had 
trusted her even to the last. It was EthePs 
fate to be loved and petted and trusted. The 
worse she behaved, the more resolved were those 
who were fond of her to confound her by their 
confidence and generosity. Those to whom it 
was her cruel destiny to bring grief and dis- 
appointment were the very ones who trusted 
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fser besi sdIL Miss Mfldmay, as we see^ seems 
rrecrr weQ to know how to make nse of her 
:i^w-bcm KhstT; and to tiy how far her now 
fcll-grcwii wii^ win cany her. Here she is 
rakriig ready to ssaii across Europe^ bidding 
her !ate hosts a polite fiurewell, and wandering 
forth from the kindhr^ safe sbdter of their happy 
hczse into the wide woild amongst strangers. 
B:iT she has scmediing to do before she leaves 
r^Nnen: thecr^ Ss xet another arrow for her bow. 
A:id 3lis> >E!dmaT is robbing np her conrage^ 
ar.d tTTTc^ *o find a brare heart and a steady 
bc:d with which to discharge it. 

A:id §o thas sad Christmas week dragged 
iT$<>I: to a;:: ^ha. and it was the hist dav of the 
v^vi ywtr. the cay npon whiA Lord O'Neills 
^:^:i> pMrtT was to take place. As his consin^ 
Mr^ 0*X«1» deo^aned. the wcridwas topsy-tnrvy ; 
;ic\d $hc^. ioT htT |»rt^ did not know whether she 
xir;ji:5i $niir.din^ v^r. ber head cr her heels. This 
^^^siOff ivMi was c::dide as she stood at the hall-door 
>N^U''hiiur ber $on and his ward drire off to 
i\;?:i!o Oarv;jMrfi foe the parpcee of accepting its 
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master's hospitable invitation. Since the day 
npon which it had arrived at Mount Druid, little 
more discussion had taken place concerning it. 
Mr. O'Neil had said that day that he meant to 
accept it, and he had not altered his mind since. 
Ethel, on the contrary, had announced her 
determination to decline it, but she had, as we 
see, exercised the privilege of her sex. The old 
lady herself, however, had been positive in her 
determination not to be of the party. She was 
too old, she said, for '^ gadding about,'' and was 
a&aid of exposing herself to cold. These were, 
fit least, the excuses which she made to Lord 
O'Neil for her absence, though, as she told her 
son, her fingers itched to write him. the truth. 
But Mr. (yNeil coaxed and argued her into 
employing the common forms of civility, bf)ing 
firmly determined that neither he himself, nor 
any one belonging to him, should give the old 
lord the satisfaction of supposing they resented 
the favour with which he chose to treat his rival. 
Ethel, as she sat silently by her guardian's side 
in the high mail phaeton which he was driving, 
and from time to time cast furtive glances at 

q2 
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his graye^ stem profile^ mairelled to herself 
what was the secret of his strange determination 
to dine at Castle Grarvagh that day^ and felt a 
strong impnlse to ask him to acconnt for it. 
Bat she was afraid — ^actuaUy a&uid, — Ethel 
MUdmay was a&aid! AU her native audacity 
had melted into thin air^ and she was silent and 
sabdned. Her companion's set^ impassible &ce 
frightened her, and her own heavy heart de- 
prived her of even a wish to overcome her fear. 
But if she was frightened, she was also carious, 
desperately canons, — carioas to know what he 
was thinking of, what he thought of her, whether 
he really hated her as she deserved to be hated, 
whether the loss of the letters was the irrepa- 
rable loss he had at first supposed it to be, or 
whether the hope of his life was still alive and he 
believed that he yet might one day be master of 
Castle Garvagh. Since the day of the fetal 
discovery, they had never had a word of private 
conversation ; her guardian had even, she knew 
very well, sedulously avoided her society. 

And now was this hour and a half s tete-a-tete 
to pass in total silence ? Of course not. She, a 
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woman) could not stand sucli a thing. If he 
would not satisfy her curiosity, she at least would 
satisfy his. She would break this hard mass of 
ice beside her, and send it shivering into a thou- 
sand pieces. If Iier guardian really detested her, 
he should at least detest her actively and openly, 
and not kiU her with this overpowering coldness 
and reserve. And so, after about half an hour's 
tremulous consideration, she began. "Mr. 
O'Neil,'^ she said in rather a low, shaky voice, 
" I want to explain something to you.'' 

He had evidently been thinking deeply, for he 
started and turned round quickly, "Do you. 
Miss Mildmay ? " 

"Yes. I want to tell you what is bringing 
me to Castle Garvagh to-day; I think I had 
better, for, after all, you are my guardian still." 

He laughed slightly. ''I release you from 
any obligation/' he replied. "It is only fore- 
stalling your rights by a few hours. To- 



morrow — " 



<( 



Yes, of course, I know that I am free to- 
morrow, but that does not make me so to-day. 
I choose to tell you, Mr. O'Neil.^ 
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^Ai TocL oke- Veil?''' ^®ry csxify mii, 
30 ccoOj indeed liuK 2&e crnnscned ugxil;' snd 
made sk sadden find of CGnnge. ^I iruit to 
see Cotnis CKXecI — tqu knoir wbom I meui." 
wtdi jk shade of Iieatacksi; "mos^ pwticiikify, 
aind 30 I — ^I — In &ct I baTe made an i^vpoant- 
ment witkhxm." 

Her guardian actoaDy tamed roond in Ids 
seat. If Etiiel wanted to astonish him^ she had 
socceeded in doing so. '' I do know whom yon 
mean^ and I marrel at yon,'' he began indig- 
nantly^ tlien he checked himself. '^ What a fool 
I am ! '' he said impatiently. 

^^ I think so^^' Miss Mildmay said demnrely. 

Mr. CVNeil bit his lips and again contemplated 
his horses^ heads. ^^ It was needless trouble to 
make an appointment,^' he observed very coldly 
after a little pause. " The young man is staying 
at the Castle, of course you will meet him 
there/' 

"Yes. But we have settled to meet at the 
old Abbey beforehand. In the Castle we might 
bo disturbed, and I have something very par- 
ticular to say to him. He is to be there at four. 
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and — Oh, dear me ! '' — looking at her watch, ^^ it 
is after three ah^eady. Please drive a little fast, 
Mr. O^Nea/^ 

Her guardian made no reply, but be adminis- 
tered a sharper admonition to his horses than 
they were accustomed to. EthePs command 
was obeyed ; they drove at fuU speed to Castle 
Garvagh. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

And soon they reached it. Not another word 
had been spoken between them^ and Ethel was 
the first to speak now. ''Please let me down 
here, Mr. O^Neil/' she said, as they reached a 
path which led by a short cut from the avenue to 
the Abbey ; '^ this is my way.'' 

The phaeton was stopped, and the girl jumped 
lightly out. The roads were so bad and the 
nights so dark that it had been arranged that 
they were to sleep as well as dine at the Castle, 
and drive home to the New Year's breakfast at 
Mount Druid in the morning. Hannah, who 
was in the back seat with the groom, noticed 
that her young lady's face was singularly pale, 
and wore a peculiar expression when she reached 
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the ground and stood for a moment in the road. 
She had, it appeared, still a word to say to her 
guardian, for just as he was driving off she 
detained him. What that word was, much as 
she would have liked to hear it, the maid did not 
hear, for Mr. O'Neil bent down to catch it, and 
it was said in a low voice. 

" Mr. O^Neil, will you come to fetch me at the 
Abbey in half an hour ? I should be so much 
obliged to you,'' the young lady requested. 

He had given up being astonished, but for the 
life of him he could not help being angry. '' I 
am afraid it is impossible. Miss Mildmay. I 
have my uncle to see and several things to do.'' 

^^ Do come, Mr. O'Neil ; I want you." 

" Hardly I think," and he laughed. ^^ Pray 
what do you want me for ? " 

" I want you tq — to formally release me from 
your guardianship. Do your duty, Mr. O'Neil ; 
you had no right to become my guardian unless 
you meoQt faithfully to perform your duty to the 
last," and her eyes sparkled, and her foot 
stamped the earth petulantly. '^Tou promised 
Papa, — ^poor Papa, you know, — " she said 
suddenly and with a gasp. 
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ffi» 2='5^ zsasusr jaiB^ - Tins is tme^ but — " 
'* I wfH :scDec: J^3ik/' lEss HHdmay said 
unnfng vner a unudj^ sxd viik her qneenHest 
scCT Ti.irtiniug icwiL 4b& ai& padt winch led to 
lie Abbej-. 

Ii ^v:k s thiT, scmfare dsr. The snow and 
hapums^as^ had. scsEBad swsr, and the old year 
CkJxtiy ^zjrfzzg:. ^arabped in m Tast, grey^ 
^ftr^^mL Ii ^vas ^.^tMt sad and still and 
«9irr« :ia3i ^? cid. Ahbev when Edid reached 
is^ wiora sfe <£! is. a tsw BB;nnifs>, looked the 
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£^ i;: ^vas a jL*i^» puace fcr all that, though 
S&^ W3^ 3!rc ^fuzi:^ ^^rh about or even^ 
]Kirt!ai^ s^=«z-c t3 rjiSKTiT jasi thai. In the 
^ ic^cc: lit? siz. zc^ ZMT his setting, was 
$gTijy!^rg TO escaM frrcr iis ck»d impnacHi- 
»€ii. s=:;i ia>7 <eK was q^frerEsg beneath, a dim^ 
jvHc^w, ziT^SKriBS exTtthSse. Bm the Abbey 
was sdll in ^cTigr^":. gkKSznr shade, its ivy- 
<OT«^ rciaed wsZk. iocCTre9q[ii^ crowning 
the ijeatie ^^siwD^e Tipcci which they stood, and 
keeping as it w^eare sEfent. watidifial guard over 
the <>!d chnrchrard in which the hopes and fears 
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and once beating hearts of centuries lay now, 
peacefully hushed to rest for ever. 

But EtheFs heart was beating still. What 
was it to her that all these around her were dead, 
when she was alive I The girl was a Httle before 
her time, nobody was there yet, and she sat 
down to wait upon the grass-grown graves, and 
looked about her with eyes suddenly grown 
strangely lustreless and blank and hopeless. 
What were all these lived lives, these mysterious, 
untold secrets of the past to her ? She was 
alive and she wanted happiness ; she wanted the 
blue sky and the bright, smiling earth, and love 
and joy and happiness. This universal greyness, 
above, around her, was too much for her, — ^was 
breaking her heart she thought at last. Hot 
tears started to her eyes and slowly trickled 
down her cheeks, and fell upon the few pale, 
shivering little Christmas flowers which were 
growing amongst the graves. But they did 
not flow for long; soon the sound of a quick, 
familiar step made her dry them hastily and 
extinguish them with smiles. It was the Count, 
dressed as if for an afternoon stroll upon the 
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Boalevarta, breadilesB, radiant, exciced. ''I 
have made 70a waitL WiH yoa e°w^x pttrdcm 
me? Bat need I xxSl jon tiiat it was not my 
fault?'' he exclaimed eagaiy. ^That ancient 
4^otpkm ia jealooa of er^srj bonr that I am out of 
his sight. M7 positioa is rapidly becoming 
intolerable, — aimply intolerable, — and I haye 
resolyed, right or wrong, to bolt. Just think of 
my being totally nnable for this last fortnight 
to go over to see yoa. Mademoiselle. I, whose 
sole object in coming to this confonnded, nn- 
blessed country was to be. near yon ! " 

Evidently, feather-head that he was, their last 
tragic meeting and parting had made no impres- 
sion on him, or perhaps the eflfect of Ethel's 
having of her own accord sought this interview 
had obliterated all resentment and alarm from 
his mind. 

'^ You are resolved to leave Lord CNeil then, 
are you ? '^ she inquired, calmly ignoring this last 
pointed speech. 

" Certainly. My mother may preach patience 
and resignation as much as she pleases, but 
another ten days of this work would be the 
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death of me. He is completely mad, — com- 
pletely, poor old wretch, and insane people/' and 
he heaved a sigh, " live for ever. It is miracu- 
lous, — ^positively miraculous. The old lunatic 
has a constitution of iron. It will never wear 
out/' 

'^ But how will you escape ? '' Ethel asked, 
hardly able to suppress a laugh. " Lord O'Neil 
will not let you go.'' 

'' Mon Bieu I I will quite simply evade myself, 
without a word to anybody, not even my mother. 
She would wish me to gratify this mad, ajffec- 
tionate whim of his for ever and stay on. But it 
is impossible ; I would end by going mad and 
suiciding myself, or perhaps," and he shuddered 
slightly, " my uncle would kill me. He looks at 
me sometimes with a furtive, wild glare that 
chills my blood. And then the Castle is triste, 
oh, so desolatingly triste ! In a word, life is in- 
supportable under the circumstances." 

^^ But how is it that you have borne it so long. 
Count ? " Miss Mildmay inquired a little sati- 
rically. 

He had sat down by her side. Now, suddenly. 
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^ HADsnciaeiLe^ j^til isj: sdc. — ?x3n make me 



:^ jsc ser tasTit .D& zs. i5s. '^ I don't mean to 



* EmaL 5eaz' Kimri,, TCm know wliat has made 
3K VGMs ri : jTi^ krfiv iriiat lias bronglit me and 
kepc se ^Ere : Tr« laaw diat I swore tiiat on 
ti!e daj ^^i: v^ae &ee lo many me I would ask 
TOO Uj le lET •ife.'* 

'^And tfaas daf is to-monow/' Miss Mfldmay 
said, a&er a fitde pause, qinetty. '^Well^ Connt ?^' 

He looked at ker pale fiice and clondy eyes 
puzzled. What did they mean ? What did her 
calm^ strange behavionr mean ? 

He flashed np. '' Mademoiselle^ the last time 
I saw you/' he said, talking very fast, " you said 
some strange things to me, but I have forgotten 
them ; now I remember nothing but that I love 
you. Mademoiselle, I humbly offer you my hand, 
— ^will you accept it V^ 

She looked at him with a half smile. " But 
do you like me, Count V she inquired. 
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" Mademoiselle V' 

" Because if you do, if you really like me, 
I Y^ll" — there was a pause, a long pause — "I 
will marry you I" 

'' Ethel V 

''Wait a minute/' she said; ''wait. Count, 
I am a vain, foolish girl, as you know; why 
. on earth you ever took the trouble of liking me 
• is a puzzle which perplexes me, and will per- 
plex me to the end of the chapter. But since 
you do like me,'' and one of the sweet old 
deprecating smiles flitted momentarily across 
her lips, " I will, as I say, marry you, on con- 
dition that you will give me a proof of your love. 
In the old days, you know, knights used to win 
the smiles of their lady-loves by fighting for 
them, and now — '* 

" And now," he interrupted impetuously, " in 
these new days there are true and brave knights 
still. Mademoiselle, I will fight for you to the 
death." 

" Ah, but," Ethel said, shaking her head and 
laughing a little sadly, " it is not a case of fight- 
ing, it is a case of — ^will you listen to me. 
Count ?" 
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She was very calm and composed^ but as 
white as the soft white feather in her hat^ which 
was the only bit of colour she wore. Her com- 
panion was^ in spite of himself^ subdued by her 
grave, quiet ways, so strangely diflferent firom her 
usual petulance and vivacity. They made him 
uneasy, vaguely alarmed; he could not make 
them out. Now in answer to her question he 
merelv bowed his head. 

" Listen to me patiently, I mean," she went 
on, "without growing angry or interrupting 
me; I am afiraid though I shall make you 
angry." 

" You could not !" he said promptly. 

She smiled. "A rash promise. Count," she 
said, " a rash promise ; but it can't be helped. 
And now listen to me, what I must say I will 
say in a very few words. When nearly two 
years ago, I first knew you, and consented to 
become your wife, I believed you to be what 
you told me you were, Madame O'Neills son and 
Lord CNeil's heir. Now I know that you are 
not this." 

The young man jumped to his feet, his eyes 
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flashing like two live coals. " Mademoiselle, do 
you mean to insult me ?'* 

^^Ah!" she said, "your promise, broken 
already ! — let me finish. Count, it will not take 
long j and if you will but have patience, you will 
see that I do not. This is nothing new to you ; 
the last time we met I told you the same thing. 
I know that you are not an O^Neil ; I know that 
you are not Madame CVNeil^s son ; I know that 
your name is Irwin, and that you are her sister^s 
son, because I have held the proofs that it is so 
in my own hands, and read them with my own 
eyes. I know that, as sure as my name is Ethel 
Mildmay, yours is not O^Neil ; and yet here I am 
ready to become your wife, and to swear that I 
will be a good and faithful wife to you on one 
condition, that you will renounce your false 
claims, and acknowledge yourself to be what 
you are.'^ 

She expected an explosion, but none came. 
The fiery young man seemed suddenly to have 
been turned into stone. " Pray continue," was 
all he said, as she paused. 

Her voice fell and trembled a little. " On this 
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condition I will marry yon," she wrait on; "I 
am rich, at least rich enon^ to marry a poor 
man ; I will do my best to make yon happy, and 
perhaps I may succeed. At least yon will be 
happy in the conscionsness of having acted well 
aftd nobly, and I — ^' she snddenfy gave him her 
hand, ^^ I will be proud of yon, and even Papa 
will forgive and bless me/' 

But he flung it firom him. ''What farce is 
this we are playing V* he said indignantly. 
^' Mademoiselle, we are not on the stage, nor is 
there an admiring audience around to admire 
and applaud these noble but impossible senti- 
ments.^^ 

She coloured. " It is no farce,^' she exclaimed 
warmly, '^ but the sad, sober truth ; all your life 
you have been deceived, but you must be forced 
to see the truth at last. Madame CVNeil is a bad, 
scheming woman ; happier, far happier, are you 
in your own real mother, who does, I know, love 
you with all her heart, than in this false, ambi- 

• 

tious, heartless, pretended mother of yours. 
Listen to me ; you must let me finish; she is false 
and wicked, and not worthy to be your mother. 
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All your life you have been her dape; your 
mother, Mrs, Irwin, has been her suffering tool. 
Surely it is better for you to know the truth, 
painful, dreadful as it is, but still the truth, to 
know it even now, than to go on acting this 
miserable, lying part you have unconsciously 
acted all your life/^ 

In her eagerness the girl had laid her hand 
upon his arm. The young man was chafing and 
champing like some wild animal. 

''A thousand times over it is a lie — ^a lie !" he 
cried. '^ You talk of proofs, show them to* me ; 
if your eyes have seen them, may not mine see 
them too V 

" You have not seen them then V 
^^ You make the question seriously V^ 
^'What am I thinking of? Of course she 
would not show them to you. You ought to 
thank God on your knees that that woman is not 
your mother; Count, she has stolen them, — ^yes, 
stolen them, like a thief, from my guardian^s 
house .^^ 

He stared at her as though he believed her 
mad. Poor Ethel felt just then as though she 
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The name was like setting a match to gun- 
powder j he grew red as fire. '^ Never V' he ex- 
claimed; '' never ! — I swear ix>.'' 

^'Very well/' she said coldly, '^that is my 
condition; you will not accept it, — ^then we 
part, — and this is what you call love V she added 
with a light, stinging laugh. 

^^Or rather it is what you call love,*' the 
young man retorted. '^ I have heard of the 
capabilities of a woman's self-sacrifice, hencefor- 
ward I will believe in it. Mademoiselle," and he 
made her a low bow ; " I admire, but I confess 
candidly that I do not feel in me the strength 
to imitate." 

Ethel looked at him, only vaguely guessing at 
his meaning. " Then to marry me would be to 
you a self-sacrifice ?" she inquired warmly. 

'^ For you to marry me would be one. Made- 
moiselle, let us at least be frank enemies, if we 
cannot be frank friends ; you have wearied of me, 
— I have ceased to please you.'' 

Ethel coloured. '' I have told you that I am 
wilUng to marry you, — what more do you 
want ?" 
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may requested me, for some reason only known 
to herself, to meet you here, and so here I 
am/^ 

The Count bowed. ''I am as much in the 
dark as you are yourself, sir !" he replied with a 
dry laugh ; " doubtless, Mademoiselle your ward 
will kindly explain." 

He seemed transformed, — another man. 
Wounded vanity had suddenly given him 
strength and dignity to play his difficult part, 
and had abruptly given him the key to the 
perplexed position. 

Ethel stared at him amazed. 

" I have nothing to explain, — ^nothing V' she 
broke out with a little strangled sob. " I have 
only made another mistake, that is all, in believ- 
ing that you ever cared a pin for me.^^ 

It was not a very dignified ebullition, but 
Ethel could be dignified up to a certain point, 
though not beyond it. Melancholy to relate, now 
she was on the verge of tears. 

But this reproach was too milch for the poor 
Count^s endurance. 

" Not care for you V^ he repeated ; ^^ is that 
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(hir, ift tbot jm^ lfa<fefniumdli& ? — omiL w&ql jisiBr 
try>, faave jna* besL at ffncfr. exctaiw^ge^ pKos s» 
prove to me t&ot I am tasisillj m£lbneBk o 

^ I I18V& not Isold yon. ao*"^ 

^^9ot izL 90 numy wkstSs^ pabapsy faixfe jct so 
AsssAj diot none but an, ixiiot coaM aoj' IfiR^er 
iiri^nde^aind yonr meaning 

THejwereKfc&a pair of cfcaacm qiandKng. 
Bodier mrpftitiigntly 3&. (XSisI Icx&ed from one 
lotheodier. "^ Come, wint k k aH abasia ?^ lie 
rnqoired a littie saidricalLy. 

^ I haTe no objection to tdl yon; <rl tlie ocm- 
tcssrjf I desire tbat jon dioold be umpice between 
Wkj ftir, Wbat saj joo, Madonoisdle ?'' And lie 
gave Etbel a peculiar smile. 

She reddened. " Tins is folly,— Mr. CTSeii 
knows nothing abont it, — it is strictly between 
onrselres f' she said, nerroosly tearing a little 
bnnch of pale flowers, which she had fonnd 
amongst the grayes, to pieces. 

'^ Bat I mnst defend myself, mnst I not V^ 
the Count went on, gradnally losing his self- 
control and waring warm. " Sir, Mademoiselle 
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has just accused me of not caring for her; 
listen to the facts, — I do care for her, God knows 
how well/^ and his voice faltered, ^^ but not suffi- 
ciently, I confess it, for the sake of winning her, 
to renounce my mother, to proclaim myself and 
her impostors, and without a struggle to resign 
into your hands the property to which, doubt- 
less in good faith, we both consider ourselves 
heirs. I love her, but she does not love me, 
and yet she is willing, actually willing, to become 
my wife on such mad conditions as these. As I 
have told her, sir, it is an amount of self- 
sacrifice which it is simply impossible that 
I should accept. There, do you understand 
now?'' 

Mr. O'Neil shook his head. ^^Not in the 
least,'' he said coldly. 

The Count looked from one to the other. 
Perhaps the truth flashed across him, and that a 
really generous impulse prompted him to speak ; 
Perhaps he spoke because silence cost him too 

much. 

" Then I will enlighten you," he said vehe- 
mently, ^^ enlighten you at my own expense. 
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" Ifcu't mind him f** she said with a faint 
=3iile; "he is angry with me— angry with me 
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because I know the truth, and wanted, at any 
price, to save you/' 

There was a long pause. 

^^How sifly!'' Mr. O'Neil again repeated, 
sharply and coldly. 

The Count looked first at one, then at the 
other; finally at his watch. ^^ Excuse me,'' he 
said ; " it is late, and I dare not remain longer 
absent from my great-uncle. Au revoir, sir ; 
au revoir^ ^Mademoiselle. We shall presently 
meet again at the Castle." And he walked away, 
bravely humming an opera air. 

"How silly, how excessively silly !" Mr. O'Neil 
exclaimed sharply, for the third time. "What 
do you mean. Miss Mildmay, by asking me to 
be witness to such a foolish scene as this ?" 

This was the reward of her self-devotion. 
Ethel turned from him, for he had taken a few 
hasty steps towards her, with a little shivering 
sob. 

" It was silly of me," she said humbly ; " but 
I fancied that he really cared for me enough to 
give up Castle Garvagh for my sake." 

And she said it so meekly, and looked so 
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TTrfFTg 'vas a cxe^ &^ izpoii her cfae^, and 
imere woe gresc bcishs fieais in her ^res. There 
was sometmn^ eise in tibem,too; sometiung' strong 
and sweet; and deep, thatt made Iiim stagger likea 
dnmkexL man, and grow soddenlj as pale as death. 
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"You do not care for him?'' he repeated 
slowly ; *^ is that true V^ 

" It is. Oh, Mr. O'Neil, it is true indeed.'' 

" It is not too late. Shall I call him back ?" 
he said in a low, strange voice. 

A tremulous, tearful smile was on her lips. 

" If you like, Mr. O'Neil," she replied with a 
faint, faint flash of her own demure sauciness. 

"If I like!" 

The last day of the old year was dying out in 
a grand crimson glow. The sun had gone to 
sleep in the pale, misty, solemn sea, and was 
kissing with its red farewell kisses the grey 
old Abbey and the grass-grown tombs. Long 
shadows were lying about. But these two walked 
from the shadows out into brightness, and under- 
stood one another at last. 



CHAPTER X\XVU. 

TfrititK miMt always be a fool in the middle. 
TUk-ppineM is tmfortimatelj generaJLj boagiit at 
Mftnehodyn expense. 

Bat the Count bore np bravely. Vanity occa- 
nionHlly nervefi one instead of pride; andthongli 
ho waM not a proud man, he was, as we well 
know, a vain one, and so was in nowise disposed 
to wfjar a poor mouth over his defeat. 

On tho contrary, when they aU met at dinner 
that (lay, ho congratulated Ethel with the best 
poftftiblo grace. '^Only, Mademoiselle, it was 
not fair or kind of you, considering our — our old 
intimacy, not to have let me into your confi- 
dence boforo/' he said with gay reproach. 

Miss Mildmay, to do her justice, looked a little 
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shamefaced. '^How in the world it has all come 
about/' she said, shaking her pretty head thought- 
fully, ^^is more than I can understand. One fact 
I am very clear of, Count, is, that you did me 
the honour of refusing to marry me to-day. Talk 
of French gallantry after that V 

Smiling, happy villages live in the path of 
the lava stream which will one day destroy 
them. Men and women have danced, and will, 
to the end of the chapter, dance on volcanoes. 
Young people will be young and gay under 
any circumstances. This was supposed to be 
a sort of festival, a cheerful family gathering, 
and they all felt that it was manners, if nothing 
else, to forget and lay aside for the nonce all 
personal sentiments, and. for once in their lives, 
at all events, to be firiends all round. 

Somehow or other it did not seem to be a 
very difficult undertaking. Perhaps it was Lord 
O'NeiPs rare, delicious old wine, unearthed for 
the occasion from the most remote and carefully 
guarded cellar, which helped to promote charity 
and good- will amongst the men. Or perhaps it 
was that some mysterious attraction, stronger 
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even than the rivalry which, in spite of them- 
selves, made enemies of them, existed between 
them. At all events, Ethel during dinner that 
day came to the conclusion that she would never, 
so long as she lived, be surprised at anything 
again. 

What a strange meal it was ! What a queer 
little family party they four made of it ! Need- 
less to record that she, the only lady, was treated 
with all due honour, and that the old lord paid 
her the most marked attention. He was in great 
good-humour that evening. Afterwards it was 
remembered, and made a note of, that for 
months and months, even years. Lord O'Neil had 
never been less grim, less peculiar, less of a 
lunatic than on this particular night. Now and 
then, indeed, his eye gleamed a little wildly, and 
a curious, furtive expression, which, whenever 
she perceived it, made Ethel shiver in the midst 
of her happiness, crossed his face. But on the 
whole he was calm and kindly, even faintly 
jovial, and did not, by word or deed, betray any 
symptom of insanity. 

The dinner was worthy of a cat'don-bleu. The 
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wine, as we know, was deUcious. It was the 
one occasion of the whole year that the old man 
threw off his miserly habits, and that lavish ex- 
pense took the place of revolting stingiaess. 
The table groaned beneath delicacies which came 
from beyond the sea. Choice fruit and flowers, 
handsome plate and glass adorned it, and it stood 
tiny, sparkling, and gorgeous in the midst of 
the great banquet-hall of Castle Garvagh, which 
was lit up with the brilliancy of daylight. 

There were, however, as may be imagined, a few 
eccentric incongruities in the midst of all this 
splendour. One of the attendants, old John, the 
Mount Druid poachman, was the master of cere- 
monies. His subordinate was Biddy, the blue- 
eyed, broad-shouldered girl whom Ethel had seen 
with a basket of turf upon her head the first me- 
morable day she had passed the threshold of Castle 
Garvagh, and who now pitched about the rare old 
family china and handsome plate upon which all 
the good things were served, with a recklessness 
truly appalling. Hannah, hovering about the ' 
distant comers of the immense room, but too 
" mindful of her position,^^ as she afterwards ex- 
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plained to her young mistress^ to approacli the 
table, or take part in the actual duty of serving, 
did her best to assist the feeble John, and to 
restrain the impetuous Biddy, who, in honour of 
the great occasion, had squeezed her great feet 
into an unaccustomed pair of boots which creaked 
violently. Needless to say that Miss Mildmay 
went off more than once into subdued fits of 
laughter over the countless amusing and quaint 
incidents of this strange repast, and that over 
and over again she mentally rubbed her eyes to 
make sure that she was really awake, and not 
dreaming some fantastic, extraordinary dream. 

Taking advantage of one of the many crashes 
that occurred, and of the temporary direction of 
Lord O'NeiVs terrible eyes to Biddy's proceed- 
ings, the Count managed to inform the others 
of the cause of the uncouth native's presence. 

^^ Denis Irwin is, you know, the one servant-r- 
male servant in the Castle,'' he explained ; '^ and 
he waits upon us as well as everything else ; but 
my great-uncle seems somehow or other to have 
taken him too en grippe latterly, and to-day he 
insisted upon his going home and spending the 
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evening enfamille. Ma foil I made no objec- 
tion, I assure you/' pursued the young man with 
a comic shrug. ^' It is npt particularly pleasant 
for a sensitive fellow like me to be served by his 
own uncle. Prejudices are foolish things, but 
they exist for all that; and it costs me some- 
thing even to eat this excellent dinner which, I 
tell you in confidence, has been cooked by my 
aunt,'* he concluded with a laugh. 

^^I fancied Irwin never left the old man,'' 
whispered Mr. O'Neil. 

"Nor does he, except very rarely. Latterly, 
as I say, our respected uncle seems rather to dis- 
Uke him, and they say Irwin's influence has 
passed to me. Certainly, once or twice lately, 
«I have succeeded in soothing him when Irwin 
has failed." 

'^ What means do you employ ?" Mr. O'Neil 
inquired. 

" Oh, that depends. When he becomes very 
excited I generally have recourse to the organ. 
Music hardly ever fails to calm him, and I be- 
lieve that my being something of a musician ac- 
counts for his habitual docility to me. It was 

s2 
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a dever idea, was it not^ of my mother's^ to in- 
sist upon my stadying the organ last winter in 
Fans. I wonder, sir^ that nobody ever made 
yon leam the organ/' he added with a rueftd 
laogh. 

Mr. (yNeQ laughed, too; so did Ethel^ as 
th^ eyes met, which they did pretty often now. 

There was time for no more. Dinner was 
over. Biddy, widi her creaking boots, Hannah, 
and John had all retired. A profoond silence 
reigned throogh the vast, bright room. 

With a cracked, qoavenng voice Lord (VNeil 
bn^eit. Raising with a shaky hand his glass, filled 
with dark, rich wine, to his lips, " I wish to pro- 
pose a toast,'' the old man said. " Let as drink 
to the health and happiness of the heir of Castle 
Garvagh!" And the poor old creatnre cast a 
malicioos glance ronnd the table. There was a 
brief pause. Ethel's heart jamped into her 
month. Then why or how it happened, nobody 
ever knew, but Arthur CNeil and the Count 
looked at one another^ touched their glasses across 
the table, and drank in silence. 

Probably the wicked old lord was disappointed 
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by this unexpected demonstration of amity be- 
tween tbe rivals. At all events^ lie was amazed ; 
so, indeed, were they all, the performers no less 
than the spectators. 

" Life is short. Quarrels are odious, trouble- 
some necessities,^' soliloquized the Count when 
they had all adjourned after dinner to the draw- 
ing-room, and Lord O'Neil was busy doing the 
honours of his entertainment to Ethel. " ^' I as- 
sure you. Uncle, I am glad of this opportunity 
of telling you that for my part I hate atrife and 
contention, and would, if I could, willingly live 
in peace with all the world.'' 

And so saying, the young man threw himself 
luxuriously back in an easy-chair, and yawned 
despondingly. 

Mr. O'Neil could not repress a smile. " I am 
quite of your way of thinking, Count," he said ; 
'^ but unfortunately — " 

^^ Ah, yes, there it is. Unfortunately we are 
forced to quarrel, and there is no help for it. 
Mon Dieu I K even the game were worth the 
candle !" And he sighed and laughed. 

'^ And you don't think it is !" 
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The young man jumped up. '^ I am sorry for 
you then ; you care about it much more than I 
do. The quarrel has been not of my seeking, 
but has been forced upon me. However, I'll 
fight it out for my mother^s sake, — and a little 
for my own too/^ he added with a laugh. " After 
all, I suppose there are some advaiutages in being 
rich and the ^ head of the family.' '' 

Mr. O'Neil winced a little. " A few,'' he said 
drily. 

There was a short pause. Mr. O'Neil was 
looking across the room at Ethel's fair head, 
which was bent over a book of old prints which 
Lord O'Neil was showing her. The Count's eyes 
were thoughtfully fixed upon the fire ; suddenly 
he raised them and extended his hand. "To- 
night, the last of the old year, we are friends ; 
but we shall have to begin the new year by hating 
one another again," he said abruptly. " There 
will probably never be another opportunity, sp 
let me profit of this one to tell you that I am 
the victim to circumstances, and that I bear you 
no illwill, not even, Uncle, for the mauvais tour 
you played me to-day." Perhaps there was some- 
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Ethel lay in bed a long time that night be- 
fore she fell asleep, — the first time she had ever 
slept in Castle Garvagh, the last, as she very 
well knew, that she would ever sleep there again. 
It was the same room to which she had been 
carried on the day of Tinker's disaster and her 
own accident, and now she lay, vainly trying 
to sle6p, in the very same bed with its nodding, 
hearse-like plumes, upon which she had, on that 
day, first opened her eyes after her fainting fit, 
and seen Mrs. Irwin^s pale face leaning over 
her. 

Ethel liked neither the room nor the bed, and 
was longing to be back in her own bright, cheer- 
ful little apartment at Mount Druid. Truth to 
tell, those sad dark plumes over her head were 
frightening her. Terrors of ghosts 'and appa- 
ritions were filling her excited brain, and not 
even the bright flame of a blazing fire, nor the 
close proximity of Hannah, as evinced by that 
personage's peaceful snores, were sufficient to 
make her feel happy and at ease. Mr. O'Neil 
had insisted that Hannah should sleep with her. 
Ethel, brave enough in anticipation, had laughed 
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have made me torgec mac I ever car^ for Casde 
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The pleasant sc'ond of these pleasant words 
wa.% rinzinor in her ears now, mingrling with the 
weird mu.sic of the other sounds which filled the 
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night. Sad strange, sounds they were. The 
wind was sighing plaintively through the trees, 
reminding her with its low piteous wail of the 
heen of the Banshee, which a wide-spread and 
firmly believed-in superstition asserted was often 
heard in the neighbourhood of the Castle. The 
waves were plashing upon the beach with a dull 
monotonous chant. Now and then the wild 
screech of some passing night bird, or the growl 
of a dog, or one of the inexplicable noises by 
which the spirits of the dark hours are wont to 
remind us of their presence, — the creaking of 
some old piece of furniture, the shuddering sighs, 
the faint whispers, the rustling of garments, in fine 
the countless sighs of that strange, unknown, 
mysterious language which was spoken at Castle 
Garvagh that night, kept Ethel for hours wide 
awake with listening, sharp-edged ears, and a 
beating, tremulous heart. How grateful she 
was to her guardian for his persistency about 
Hannah now ! How reassuring and pleasant 
did the girPs sonorous mortal snores sound in the 
midst of this weird, uncanny concert ! What a 
comfort it was to know that she had a flesh and 
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a deep, intense quiet in which the fall of a pin 
would have made itself heard, and Ethel had 
turned upon her pillow with a deep peaceful 
sigh, and was really asleep at last. 

How long did she sleep ? It seemed to her 
to have been a long time. Now she was wide 
awake, sitting up in her bed. Something had 
awakened her. What was it ? Hannah was 
snoring still. The bright fire had all but ex- 
pired, and a feeble flicker was the only light 
in the room. It was bitterly cold, she had time 
to feel that, — cold with a cold that seemed to 
freeze her blood and to make her teeth chatter. 
Oh, what had awakened her ? What was that 
shuddering rush of sound which was coming to 
her? What was that terrible red glare which 
suddenly illuminated the surrounding darkness ? 
What was that voice which like the sweetest 
music that ever was, all at once made her feel 
strangely brave and composed and collected. 

" Ethel,'^ the voice said from the door, '^ come 
to me. You have only one minute. Awaken, 
Hannah, and come to me here.^' 

The words were said so quietly that they 
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"laeiLT zns^rcEo^ i£r. Hiv is, wms done she 
£ii am: xncw. one fx s Tnrxasie^ ^le and her maid, 
•sicofiii ^nnt»ntTw. wse^ us. sbe doer. 

•^T^tm is r'CTT." Itr. OTCeil sud approy- 
irngrr, "^ 5irt^. itssrssc. ckse Tonr eyes, doa't be 
irj^Tsm&d^ jKiii iztesi pnrseif to me, and joa, 
ffgf-TM sGick diZJBc zc :2a. HoldToor tongue/' as 
ioe vrr TtTt i znui «ec sp a wild saneam. " The 
ksEse i;$ CEL £re. bci: if toq only do as I tell 
TOO. Toa ssr^ psfeeuv safe." 

lite hccLse on &e! Ethel did as she was 
laid and cLcised het eres. That is to say, she 
dosed them for a instant or two, while Mr. 
(yXeil ccck her in his arms as though she were 
an in^nr, and carried her swiftly down the broad 
corridor which led to the great staircase. Then 
she opened them. He had paused, perhaps to 
take breath ; perhaps because — Oh, God ! 
what was it that she saw? One wing of the 
staircase was in flames. The hall beneath was 
thick with a black, blinding smoke. It seemed 
as though one wing of the house, that in which 
her room was not situated, was already a mass of 
living fire ; and when she cast a glance behind^ 
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down the long passage through which they had 
just come, she fancied that she saw a lurid glare 
kindling at the further end of it. 

Suddenly an awful thought crossed her mind. 
^' Arthur/^ she cried, ^' Arthur, the Count ! 
Oh, let me down. He sleeps down there. He 
told me that, his room was there — a few doors 
lower down than mine — at the far end of that 
passage.^' 

Her guardian obeyed and put her on her feet. 
He was not strong, and could perhaps not bear 
her weight longer. They stood for half a second 
on the top of the staircase in the midst of that 
roar of clashing noise, in that intolerable glare 
and heat, looking at one another ; Hannah cling- 
ing to them, screaming madly. 

'' Down there V repeated Mr. O'Neil. " Ethel, 
he slept in the other wing of the house, near Lord 
O^Neil. His room was next to his, and unless he 
has already escaped, God help him ; he is lost." 

" No, no, no !" Ethel cried. " His room was 
next Lord O^NeiPs, but he did not occupy it. 
He told me that he would not sleep near him for 
all the world, and last night before I fell asleep I 
am sure I heard his step going past my door.' 
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'•NeTer/' she cried. "Never. I will not 
leare tou. Arthur. I will wait for Ton here.'* 

^' Ton must/'' 

" I ran't. Oh, Arthur, I cannot. I am 
afraid." 

Again he looked down into the hall. ''The 
staircase will hold two minutes longer," he said. 
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'^Wait then for me here while you count sixty 
moderately quickly, but swear that if I have not 
then returned, you will do as I have told you/' 

'' Arthur V 

'^ Swear/^ he cried, " or I will not stir an 
inch/' 

And swear it she did, because in truth she 
could not help it. 

'' Begin,'' he said, '^ one, two, three." 

And when tremblingly she repeated the words 
after him, 

" God bless you, then," he said. '^ He is not 
there I think, but to satisfy you I will try." 
And he was gone. 

It takes long to describe. It took a second to 
act. Four, five, six, seven. Quickly, though 
not hurriedly, she counted the numbers with her 
eyes closed, with her hands firmly clasping those 
of her maid, who, frantic with terror, was strug- 
ghng to escape from her. But Ethel held her 
fast, knowing well what she was" doing. The 
door of the Castle once opened, the rush of air 
through the house would kindle the flames, and 
the whole staircase would be in a blaze. Oh, 
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those moments ! How did she live throagh 
them? How did she stand there like a statue 
with the frantic girl at her side^ screaming and 
tearing^ with that scorching heat growing hotter 
and hotter^ with that awful rush and roar of 
flames around herf How did she stand there 
with terror paralysing her limbs^ with her brain 
growing dizzy^ with that intolerable thought at 
her heartj — oh^ it was that that was hardest to 
bear of all ! — that she had madly sent her guardian 
into danger^ perhaps to death ? 

TSSi then she had nerer known how well she 
loredhim. Fifty — fifty-one — ^fifty-two! Already 
she had all but reached the fatal number. Sixty ! 
She opened her eyes. Flames were above, around, 
beneath, erervwhere. But she was in the midst 
of them, with Hannah alone. Mr. O'Neil had 
not come back. 

Then Ethel felt that death itself were better 
than this thing she must now do. Escape with- 
out him! Escape leaving him behind in this 
burning mass. Escape to life, having sent him 

to death ! And vet her oath. How could she 

« 

break it ! She knew that she was safe. She 
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knew that Mr. O'Neil liad counted time with 
accurate precision, and that he had wrung this 
promise from her, kijowing well that she would not 
venture to break it, and that its observance would 
ensure her safety. And Hannah too, who now 
was totally incapable of action or self-guidance of 
any sort, how could she sacrifice another life 
as well as her own ? How could she commit a 
dehberate murder ? 

Oh, if he would but come ! '^ Arthur,^' she 
cried, going a step or two back into the passage, 
of which the further end was now a blaze of 
light. '^Arthur, oh come \" 

But though it was a scream that might have 
called the dead to life, it did not bring him to 
her. 

And so she must do it. She must go into that 
dark region below, filled with smoke black as 
pitch. She must pass through flames, even if 
she saw them, rather than delay. She must 
open the great door of the Castle, and by that 
very act, close up, most probably, the single 
means of escape behind her. Oh, how could she 
do it ? With her foot upon the first stair she 

t2 
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began the descent, still tightly clasping her 
maid^s hand. She could not do it. She turned 
back again, and — Heaven was merciful after all 
— at that very instant she saw Mr. (yNeil's tall, 
dark figure appear against the background of 
red light which closed the remote end of the pas- 
sage. 

Afterwards she told him that the great joy and 
thankfulness of that instant made her entirely 
oblivious of the terrors which surrounded her. 
In a second he was by her side. 

" I was right. He is not there,'' he said. '' I 
tried every room, and the flames are as yet only 
in the lumber-room at the extreme end. 

" He must have escaped.'' 

What happened after that she scarcely knew. 
She was conscious of being clasped in his arms, 
of a wild confusion, of terrible suffocation, of 
blinding smoke, of an intolerable heat. She was 
conscious of the danger of an awful death, and 
yet she did not fear. She knew that at last 
they had reached the door, and that she and 
Hannah stood clinging to one another, while Mr. 
CNeil unbolted and unbarred. And then — oh, 
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the blessedness of the next moment ! The ex- 
quisite joy of the cool^ dark night and the stars, 
and the delicious draught of fresh pure air ! It 
was worth having lived through that fearful 
agony, and to have learnt, even at such a price, 
what the sweetness of life is.* They were safe. 
Flames and death were behind them, but the 
tranquil night was greeting them, and danger 
was no more. 
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For them at least. But there was no time then 
for selfish joy, no time for anything but a brief 
prayer of passionate gratitude. Oh ! what a 
strange, terrible, beautiful scene was before 
them ! Dark figures running wildly to and fro 
in the brilliant glare of that splendid blaze of 
fire. Shouts and screams of human voices 
rising high and piercing above the crash and 
hell-like din of falling timber, of breaking glass, 
and of raging flames. It was awful, but it was 
beautiful. One side of the house was already 
half consumed; the other, that from which they 
had just escaped, was not burning yet, except, 
strange to say, at the extreme end, whence a 
black column of smoke was mounting. But, 
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even as they looked towards it, a sudden jet of 
flame, burst out, which the wind carried along 
with fearful rapidity. In another minute that 
side too was in a blaze. But it was in front of 
the other part of the house that a crowd of dark 
objects was congregated. Mr. O^Neil implored 
of Ethel not to approach, but a horrible fascina- 
tion attracted her, and she clung to him and 
dragged herself after him. The whole upper 
storey was burning madly ; evidently the flames 
had first broken out in that particular portion of 
the building. It was that in which were situated 
the rooms which Lord O^Neil occupied. In 
another minute it was easy to see that the roof 
would fall in; as it was, part of it had already 
given way. Ethel to her dying day never 
forgot the awful spectacle which she saw then. 
At one of the windows of the long range of the 
upper storey two men were struggling franti- 
cally in one another^s embrace. Behind them 
was a red, lurid glare which told but too plainly 
that the back portion of the room must be burn- 
ing. They were Lord O^Neil and the Count. 
The old man, his long white hair streaming 
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wildly behind him and with the strength of a 
maniac, was clasping the Count in his arms, 
while he was evidently desperately attempting 
to free himself from the terrible embrace, and 
to get out on the window-sill. People were 
screaming wildly for ladders. One had already 
been placed against a portion of the wall to 
which the flames had not yet reached, but it was 
a short one and did not go within several yards 
of the fatal window. Ethel shut her eyes,, but 
she saw all the same, — saw that fearful, fearful 
sight. Lord O'Neil would not let him escape, 
he was bent upon the young man^s destruction. 
With all his might he seemed to be dragging 
him back into the burning room, and even from 
that distance the terror-stricken spectators be- 
low could see the wild, maniacal, expression 
of the old man^s face, which could not let 
them doubt that reason had entirely deserted 
him, and that he was a raging madman. It was 
awful — unbearable. Frantic women were shriek- 
ing, men were loudly calling on God for help. 
Not one of those then present ever forgot that 
cruel moment, — that grim, frantic struggle. 
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Suddenly a deep, solemn silence fell upon them 
all. Youth is strong, — the instinct of life is 
deep. With one desperate effort the Count had 
freed himself, flinging from him the arms of his 
would-be murderer. He is out on the window- 
sill. Another ladder has been found and placed 
against the wall, but it too is yards too short. 
For half a second he hesitates, but the madman 
is behind him, and in another instant will have 
clutched him back. He jumps. They just see 
his figure cleaving the air, and then — with a 
terrible crash the roof has fallen in and Lord 
O^Neil has disappeared. 

Afterwards the country people asserted that 
at that supreme moment, an almost unearthly 
scream had been heard to rise piercingly, high 
above the din and clamour, — the scream of a 
mother calling to her child. And they swore too 
that it had not come from the lips of the cold, 
white, handsome woman, who like a statue had 
stood there motionless, looking on at that dread- 
ful scene. When Ethel looked again Madame 
O'Neil was motionless still. Her sister was 
crouched at her feet, and on her knees lay the 
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poor Count's white^ solemn face nptnmed to the 
stars. The girFs heart stood still. She had 
seen that same hashed and solemn look npon a 
face before — upon her father's as he lay dead in 
the big drawing-room of the Villa at Nice. 

The pale dawn of the new year was faintly 
tinging the eastern sky; Castle Grarragh was 
homing stilly and the stars were looking quietly 
down at it all. Bat he lay there npon his mother's 
lap at rest. 

The terrible mystery of that awful night was 
of course never fully explained. The old pro- 
phecy was fulfilled; peace was restored to the 
family of tlio O'Neils, but Castle Grarvagh was 
for the third time burnt to the ground. One 
thing could not be doubted, the conflagration 
had not been accidental, and it was on all sides 
accepted that Lord CNeil had been its author; 
clearly ho had intended Arthur O'Neil's destruc- 
tion as well as his own and that of the Count, 
and in his cunning lunacy had devised this fear- 
ful hecatomb for them all. The flames had 
broken out in different parts of the Castle 
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simultaneouBly, but, by a fortunate accident, that 
portion of it in which his guests were sleeping 
had not ignited so rapidly as the other part of 
•the house. Providentially too no other lives 
were lost but the Count^s and his own ; the few 
servants in the Castle eflfected their escape. . 

How Lord O'Neil had diabolically managed to 
seduce the unfortunate Count into his own apart- 
ment at that hour of the night was never known, 
but it was clear that a mad caprice had converted 
his affection for the poor young man into a deep 
hatred, and that he had laid some cunning 
scheme for his ruin. 

A blue sea, a blue sky, and the deep, purple 
mountains again. Once more it is Carnival 
time at Nice, and the world, gay and gaudy 
as of yore, is sunning itself upon the Promenade. 
Guy and gaudy, and thoughtless too as of old, 
all unheeding of the gaps which years, as they 
go swiftly and silently by, make in its ranks, 
and of th^ many voices which once have lightly 
echoed along the same path, and which are 
now silenced for ever. 
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confessed. "To be sure. Baron, one does not 
come to the Promenade trapped as a grand- 
mother. No, no, I come seldom, but when I 
do come I like to make a good appearance.^' 

" True, Madame, you show yourself but sel- 
dom, you and your Jules preferring evidently to 
coo together in a happy retirement like a pair of 
turtle-doves. Pray what has coaxed you out of 
your nest to-day ? '^ 

"You know. To meet my friends the O'Neils. 
They will be here presently.^' 

" Then they really have arrived at last ? '' the 
Baron inquired eagerly. 

'^ To be sure. Late last night. I saw them 
for an instant this morning. Ethel is longing 
to meet you. Baron.'' 

"And I her. Is she as charming and dis- 

# 

trac— " 

He paused. His question was answered. A 
carriage containing two ladies and a gentleman 
had drawn up close to where he and Madame 
Barbier were sitting, and a sweet, fresh, young 
voice was calling out, " Baron, Baron." 

The violet eyes, the sunny smile, the bright. 
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wavy hair, they were all there. Ethel CPNeil 
was as pretty and charming as Ethel Mildmay 
had ever been. Old Mrs. (yNeil remained in 
the carriage, but Ethel and her husband left it 
to join their firiends. She was dressed from top 
to toe in black velvet, but black velvet so rich 
and soft and perfectly made, that the sombre 
attire was the most becoming thing she could 
have worn, and, as in the old days, admiring 
eager eyes followed her everywhere. 

^'And well, Madame, how goes the world 
with you ? " the Baron inquired presently when 
the first excitement of the meeting had some- 
what subsided, and he and Ethel were walk- 
ing on together a little in front of Christine 
and Mr. O'Neil. ''But I need not ask,'' 
and he eyed her with a significant smile from 
head to foot. 

"Well, Baron, remarkably well,'' and she 
blushed and laughed. 

'' And the handsome guardian too ! Ah ! 
Mademoiselle, — ^I beg pardon, — ^Madame, I mean, 
what a clever old fellow I was ! Don't you re- 
member how I guessed the end of the story 
before even it had well commenced ? " 
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^' Baron, did you guess it really ? ^^ 

"To be sure. I saw what our friend there 
was about from the beginning, and one has but 
to look at him to see that he is a man to carry 
out a purpose. He fell in love with you at first 
sight. Eh, Madame ? " 

" So he says/^ and Ethel smiled demurely. 

" Of course he did. How could he help it ? 
So did others too, but nobody had a chance 
against him. Ah, the poor little Count ! the 
poor little "Count ! ^^ and the old man sighed a 
half melancholy, half amused, little sigh. 

His companion suddenly paused in her walk, 
and her eyes were thoughtfully fixed upon the 
opal waves which were rippling gently upon the 
white beach. When she raised them they were 
dim with gathered tears. " The poor Count ! '^ 
she repeated slowly, "Ah! Baron, what a 
strange, delightful, sad, sad world it is ! " and 
she shuddered slightly. 

The Baron, as we know, was sceptical and 
believed in nothing, — ^less in the strength and 
length of a woman^s memory than in anything 
else. EtheFs pale face and tears dismayed him. 
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*' Come, come, Madame,^' lie said with cheer- 
ful philosophy; 'Hhe wheel of life can't bring 
good fortune to everybody. Heaven disposes 
best. How could he have been happy had he 
lived? Sooner or later the fraud would have 
been discovered. Mon Dieu ! " as she still wept, 
"what on earth will your husband say? Hus- 
bands are not fond of tears, when they are not 
wept for themselves, selfish brutes ! '^ and the 
Baron looked at her with an amusing mixture of 
alarm, dismay, perplexity, and curiosity. Let us 
tell the truth. For a moment he believed that 
he had suddenly sprung a mine, and made the 
terrible discovery of an unhappy menage. But 
the next instant the suspicion was dispelled to 
the winds. Just then Arthur O^Neil turned 
round, and when he saw his young wife^s tears, 
came quickly to her side. " What is it, Ethel ? ^^ 
ho asked anxiously. Greatly interested was our 
old friend; but, truth to tell, he was quaking 
in his shoes, for O^Neil was looking with grave 

■ 

inquiry at him. 

EthePs answer explained all. " The Baron 
and I were talking of old times, Arthur,'^ she 
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said. Then a sunny smile shone through the 
tears. ^^ Baron, I am the happiest woman in the 
world/' she said, " but the present cannot make 
me forget the past. Arthur knows it,'' she 
added simply. 

The band struck up a lively strain, the world 
whirled merrily round. The sun and the sky, 
and the earth and the sea were all smiling ^d 
sparkling. Pale, sad ghosts haunted the dim, 
distant past; but happiness was there, -close at 
hand, serene and strong, and Ethel and her 
husband looked at one another and smiled. 
The Baron was reassured, disappointed, per-, 
plexed, bewildered. He believed in love — or in 
something that was uncommonly like it — at last. 



THE END. 
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